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History of English Literature’ 
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issue from the press has fascinated me so 
much as the first number of ‘“ The Bookman 
Illustrated History of English Literature.” 
There is in Great Britain plenty of real 
learning, and there is also plenty of pic- 
turesque writing. The difficulty is, and has 
always been, to find the two qualities com- 
bined in the same writer. To have con- 
quered this difficulty, as Mr. Seccombe and 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll have done, is a much 
rarer feat than might generally be supposed. 
And as to the get-up, typographically and 
artistically the first number is a veritable 
feast for the bookman’s eyes.’ 





WM. JOHN COURTHOPE, G.B., 
LL.D., D.Litt. 


‘“The Bookman Illustrated History of 
English Literature” seems to me excellent 
in idea and arrangement, and, in the very 
competent hands to which the execution of 
the task is entrusted, I cannot doubt that 
the work, when completed, will form a 
most valuable contribution to the study of 
our literature.’ 











EDMUND GOSSE. 


‘Iam amazed at the amount of useful 
and accurate information pressed into so 
small a space. I shall follow the progress 
of the work with the greatest interest.’ 


SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D. 


‘The work seems to promise to be a 
valuable contribution to literary history. 
The authors, as far as I can judge, combine 
very felicitously biography with criticism, 
while the notes give references to the latest 
results of current scholarship.’ 


Prof. HUME BROWN, M.A., LL.D. 


‘It is written in a clear and animated 
style; and in beginning the history with 
Chaucer, the authors, as it seems to me, 
have shown a judicious appreciation of the 
scope and purpose of their work. The 
illustrations too are excellent.’ 


Major MARTIN HUME, 


‘It is so comprehensive and yet so 
judiciously condensed that if the whole work 
is completed in the same style no other 
History of English Literature in one volume 
will be able to compete with this for 
general usefulness.’ 
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AN APOSTLE OF LIGHT. 


ADDY BRESLIN’S legs dangled across the arm of his chair, 
A pair of spectacles rested on his nose, through which he was 
absorbing the mental pabulum provided by the “‘ Reading Made Easy ” 
he held in his hand. Behind him blazed the turf-fire, casting playful 
gleams across his shoulder, or shooting tongues of flame up to 
the iron skeleton of the crane. On a stool opposite sat Matt 
Hanlon, Paddy’s henchman. His head, grown grey in Paddy’s 
service, nodded drowsily in the heat of the fire. Paddy suddenly 
turned and glared fiercely over at his retainer. 

“ Knowledge are power,” he roared, flourishing the precious 
volume. 

Matt, thus rudely startled out of his repose, stared across at his 
master. 

“T say agin that knowledge are power,” reiterated Paddy, as if 
under the impression that Matt had disputed his point. 

“ Divil a thing else it is,” said Matt, nodding his head in vigorous 
agreement, for Matt was an amiable man, so much that, if Paddy 
had asserted that knowledge was a pound of tallow candles, he would 
have just as readily assented. 

“T tell ye,” exclaimed Paddy oracularly, removing his legs from 
the arm of the chair, “ whin a man has knowledge he has the kings, 
imperors, an’ gombeen min av the world ondher his feet, so he has,” 
“ Thrue for ye, thrue for ye,” agreed Matt. 

“ Thim that has the knowledge is thim that conquers.” 
“ Divil a word av lie in that anyway.” 
VOL. CCC. MNO. 2I0[1. 
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Paddy’s face flamed with enthusiasm. ‘Look at the thrashin’ 
mills, an’ the masheens an’ the stame ingines, where would they be 
if there wasn’t any knowledge or larnin’ ?” 

“Tviry word as thrue as if the parish priest himself said it.” 

Paddy wagged his head confidently. 

* Ah, ’tis well I know it. Look at the min I seen in me young 
days who had the blessin’s av knowledge, it’s not all as one as us 
they are this minyet, diggin’ an’ pruggin’ in the ground te get a livin’, 
but it’s beyant they are ”—Paddy waved his hands comprehensively, 
so as to embrace the four quarters of the globe—‘‘aye mebbe, 
millunaires for all we know.” 

“ Aye, indeed,” responded Matt, who had not the least notion 
what a millionaire was, “ there’s me brother Mike’s son, shure, isn’t 
he ’arnin’ two dollars a day on a railroad out there ?” 

“Look at that now,” cried Paddy, “ there’s an instance for ye of 
what I say. Knowledge takes the spade out av a man’s hand, an’ 
puts in the throwel or the hammer, an’ later on the pen, an’ iviry 
year the insthrument he uses to carve out his fortune grows smaller 
an’ smaller, till he has so much money in the ind that he has no need 
for usin’ a tool at all.” 

“It’s a terrible fine thing the same knowledge is,” said Matt, who 
at the same time would have much preferred an ounce of pigtail 
tobacco. 

“*Musha, why don’t you make an endeyvour to larn?” said 
Paddy. 

“Ts it me? Arrah, what would I be doin’ larnin’?” said Matt, 
as much alarmed as if his master had suggested that he should rob a 
hen-roost. 

The wrinkles in Paddy’s face gathered into an expression of 
irritation. 

“Don’t be talkin’, man. It’s the absence av larnin’ that laves ye 
in the manial position ye are.” 

‘*‘ Shure some one must do the work I’m at, manial as it is.” 

“Thrue enough.” There was some doubt in Paddy’s tone. 
** But even though a man is in a sarvin’ position, the sinse that he 
has knowledge in here” (tapping his head) “ makes him indipindent. 
Whin his masther acts tyrannical, he sinds him to the divil an’ goes 
somewhere else. It acts agin the grain av a man av larnin’ to be 
ordhered about like a dog or a horse. He soon gets to see that in 
ivirythin’ except the chanst av bein’ born into the world wid a silver 
spoon in his mouth, he’s the aiquail av the very man that does be 
browbatin’ him.” 
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A light struggled into Matt’s eyes. 
‘* Begor, I nivir thought av that before! I nivir knew that larnin’ 
would do that much for a man.” 

Paddy saw that he had gained an advantage, and he prepared to 
follow it up. He took off his spectacles. 

** Now look here, Matt ; there’s no raison in the world why ye 
can’t commince at once an’ disperse the clouds av ignorance from 
yer benighted intellects.” Paddy had just read that sentence in the 
** Reading Made Easy.” “ Ye’re not a bit too ould. This valuable 
voloom tells me that Cato, whoever the divil he was, a mighty big 
fella ye may be sure—well, he larnt Greek when he was eighty.” 

For a moment Matt tolerated the idea that Cato must have been 
an old idiot to have done such a thing. But a difference from his 
master in anything was never allowed long harbourage in Matt’s 
mind. His fidelity revolted, and he replied after a pause : 

“‘ Begor ! he must have been a mighty tough ould chap.” 

“That’s what he was, as tough as an ass,” was Paddy’s unfortu- 
nate simile, which, however, passed without comment from Matt. 

“Shure the likes av him ’ud be sthrugglin’ through the rule of 
three, an’ they on their death-beds.” 

“ Aye, indeed,” said Paddy. ‘‘That shows the power av know- 
ledge over the minds av even the biggest av us.” 

“ Thrue for ye. Av coorse, divil a much use it ’ud be to thim an’ 
they so ould ; but none the more for that, it’s grand to see it. It 
reminds ye av seein’ an ould horse sthrainin’ at the plough.” 

“I’m delighted to see ye comin’ round to my way of thinkin’, 
Matt. Now from this out, iviry night that’s in it we'll set to work 
an’ I'll insinse ye into the glories av larnin’, so I will.” 

Matt did not receive the project with any kind of enthusiasm, 
He would much rather be let alone to sit by the fire and smoke his 
pipe. But he had been henchman to Paddy for so many years, and 
had so habituated himself to obey, that any tendency to disobedience 
had long since become atrophied. 

** Ye see what a man it will make av ye afther a time,” continued 
Paddy. “Yell grow indipindent. Ye won’t be contint to be doin’ 
things like a masheen. Ye’ll want to know the raison av what ye’ve 
been axed to do. It won’t do for a mimber av Parlymint to come 
here an’ ax ye to vote for him widout givin’ ye a raison for it. In 
fact ye’ll find the benefits av larning in ivirything ye do.” 

And so Paddy Breslin opened his class, and nightly instructed 
Matt Hanlon in his tasks. Needless to say, Matt, after a day spent 
at the plough, was in no humour for reading and writing lessons ; 
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but Paddy was all enthusiasm, and kept Matt rigorously to the 
mill. 

He purchased the necessary text-books and copying exercises. 
Every morning the kitchen was littered with sheets of paper bearing 
the crude caligraphic efforts of the pupil, and the extraordinary and 
leviathan figures with which he marked his progress in the know- 
ledge of “ Mathewmatics,” as he called it, until Lizzie remarked 
dolefully that she might as well “be sarvin’ in a schoolhouse.” 
She had her compensation, however, in the humour she extracted from 
the situation. Sitting by the fire, she watched the strenuous efforts 
of the master and the pupil. It was with a species of fascination 
that she gazed at Matt, whose gnarled fingers grasped the pen as a 
bandit does his stiletto. Then he attacked the exercises, assisting 
his efforts with violent movements of the head and lollings of the 
tongue and contortions of the face, for Matt pressed every portion 
of his anatomy into the service of knowledge. Over him stood 
Paddy, his mouth and head bearing sympathetic company with 
those of Matt. Then Lizzie would go out to the horse stable to 
laugh, and presently return to listen to a criticism of Paddy on some 
of his pupil’s exercises. 

“ Musha, that’s not bad, shure enough,” said Paddy, gazing at the 
hieroglyphics, “ but divil a bit av me can make head or tail av it.” 

“It’s intinded for ‘the pin is mightier nor the soord,’ as I see it 
here in the copy.” 

Paddy gazed at it anew, his head cocked on one side, a dubious 
expression on his face. 

“Tell me now how ye came at that, Matt. Ye have ‘ the’ right 
enough, but the next word sthruck me as bein’ ‘hin,’ not ‘pin.’ Ye 
must always make the sthrokes downwards av the ‘p,’ mind ye: 
Now, look at ‘mightier.’ I don’t wish to disparage it, but it’s a 
terrible sthreel av a word altogether. Iviry letther av it looks to me 
to be dhrunk an’ disordherly. Ye must compriss yer letthers 
together ; in fact, jine thim as if they wor shakin’ hands, not to be 
lanin’ thim up agin one another as if they would fall down onless 
they wor supported that way. Let me show you how I’d do it.” 

Paddy took Matt’s place at the table, and commenced laboriously 
to set an object-lesson to his pupil. In the meantime Matt had 
fallen asleep by the fire, and before Paddy had reached “sword” in 
the trite maxim he was interrupted by a stentorian snore. Paddy 
turned round and glared over his spectacles at the nodding scholar. 

** Musha, look what he’s at instead av attindin’ to his lessons,” 
said he, indignantly. 
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“Och, lave him alone, sorr,” said Lizzie, who considered a 
tranquil slumber to transcend all the benefits of knowledge, “ shure 
he’s put a hard day’s work over him in the field and does be 
sleepy.” 

‘“‘T’m afeard nayther av ye appreciate the grandeur av larnin’,” 
said Paddy, reproachfully, 

“In throth, I don’t,” exclaimed Lizzie, frankly, “ I’m thinkin’ it’s 
all nonsinse. I wouldn’t be able to clane up plates or bile a pig’s 
pot one bit the betther wid all the larnin’ in the world in me head.” 

‘‘No, but if ye wor full av knowledge, ye wouldn’t be at that 
thrade at all.” 

Lizzie laughed. “An’ who would ye get to do this work for ye 
if ivirybody had their head full av larnin’ an’ stuck up their nose at 
feedin’ hins an’ pigs?” 

“Och, don’t be talkin’,” said Paddy, seeing that in Lizzie he was 
not likely to have so easy aconvert as Matt. “Shure, what matther 
what trade ye’re at, whatever it is ye’ll find larning usefulto ye. The 
great Bacon says that larnin’ makes the full man, an’ I suppose he 
manes woman too,” rather dubiously. ‘ Ye ought to read Bacon, 
Lizzie.” 

“* Begor, if it’s all the same to you, sorr, I’d rather ate it.” 

Just then Matt made a snort, and commenced to mumble. 
Paddy and Lizzie listened. 

“The pin is mightier nor the soord, bad luck to it. Look at the 
crook on the ‘g’ there, like a bandy-legged tailor, an’ shure the ‘t’ 
is paralysed altogether. Git up out av that, Bet, shure I nearly 
dhruv the mare into the ditch, thinkin’ of the same larnin’. Och, 
witra, two an’ two makes five, an’ another two makes the price of an 
ounce av pigtail, an’ if ye add three more on to that, ye have all ye 
want for five pints av porther.” Matt woke up and stared around. 
Then, getting to his feet, he exclaimed, “ Begar, I’ll be off to bed,” 
and hobbled out to the barn. 

In time Paddy’s persistent efforts had their due effect. Matt’s 
reluctance to study faded away, and an eagerness to finish his tea in 
order to attack his lessons was detected and rejoiced over by his 
master. A glimmer of ambition, mysteriously wan and moonlike to 
Matt’s mind, began to spread over the much-thumbed leaves of his 
task-books. 

Paddy also noted something else. He perceived that Matt no 
longer obeyed his orders without question. If commanded to do a 
certain work, he would ask to be satisfied of the reason for its neces- 
sity Many were the half-hours of amusement that Lizzie derived 
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from watching Matt and his master discussing the need or ultimate 
value of some task that Paddy had directed. 

“ Begar,” she would say, “I’m gettin’ it hard set to say this while 
back who is the masther an’ who’s the sarvint.” 

Then again, Paddy often discovered Matt, with his horses stand- 
ing idle and himself sitting on the handle of the plough, buried in 
some abstruse treatise. Paddy would walk away with a dubious 
smile on his face. 

“ Begannies, knowledge are power, but I wish to goodness Matt 
’ud get on with his work.” 

But the chief effect of Matt’s plunge into the Pierian spring was 
his attitude of growing independence towards his master. He began 
to address him by his Christian name, instead of the customary 
“Sorr.” He required to be called four or five times in the morning 
before he would rise, instead of being the first to get up as hereto- 
fore. In every way he exposed the fact that he thought himself the 
equal of his master. One morning matters reached a climax. 
Paddy, in bad humour, owing to the loss of a sheep on the previous 
night, went out to the barn to call-Matt. 

*“‘ Arrah, get up there, Matt.” 

The only answer was a stentorian snore. 

“Get up out av that, ye lazy, sleepy dhrone,” cried Paddy, 
angrily. 

There was a snort and an enquiring “ eh?” 

“If ye don’t get up I'll hunt ye wid a fork.” 

“Who are ye talkin’ to, Paddy Breslin?” came in a sleepy voice 
from the barn. “I must ax ye not to be spakin’ to yer aiquals in 
that way.” 

* Aiquals, ye cloosh,” roared Paddy, “musha, what airs ye’re 
puttin’ on yerself.” 

“ Ye’re right, Paddy, I’m not yer aiqual, I’m yer supayrior,” said 
Matt, now thoroughly awake. “Didn’t I bate ye last night at 
mathewmatics? Wasn’t I able to get over ‘the asses’ bridge’ while 
ye wor stuck in the middle? Wasn't that so?” 

A flush on Paddy’s face corroborated the truth of this statement. 

“ That’s nothin’ to do with this business. Get up at once an’ go 
down an’ look at the sheep.” 

“Go down an’ look at yer own dirty sheep. What a nice mornin’ 
ye want me to go through the fields an’ get rheumatiz. Go you 
down, an’ be the time ye come back I'll have the answer to that sum 
in the Rule av Three ready for ye. Ye rimimber it’s the one ye 
couldn’t make head or tail av last night.” 
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Thoroughly humiliated by this confrontation of base comparisons, 
Paddy turned away with bowed head, followed by this suggestion 
from the barn : 

“TI say, Paddy, ye might finish the fencin’ av that gap below. I 
don’t think I’ll be gettin’ up till midday.” 

On the following May Day Matt was directed to carry himself 
and his learning to a distance from Ballybeg. When he had gone 
Paddy returned to the kitchen, gathered up his schoolmaster’s stock- 
in-trade, and added them to the burning turf on the hearth. Then 
he breathed a sigh of relief. 

“ Begar! knowledge are power, but it’s the power av dynamit 
that’s in it, for it sometimes blows up thim that handles it.” 
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PASQUINO AND PASQUINADES. 


N the fifteenth century there dwelt near the Piazza Navona, in 
Rome, a tailor (some say a cobbler) named Pasquino, who 
became known far and wide on account of his wit and bitter com- 
ments on the times. When he died his loss was deeply felt, and his 
name was transferred to an old battered truncated statue of Menelaus 
at the corner of the Braschi Palace, and, oddly enough, in order that 
his comments on current events might still be heard, the custom 
came into being that epigrams were tied on to him or thrust into his 
mutilated arms ; and once there, they were, we may be sure, soon 
repeated from lip to lip by the scandal-loving and irreverent popula- 
tion of Rome. At a later date Pasquino’s admirers provided 
another statue at the foot of the Capitol for him to converse with 
under the name of Marforio (a foro Martis). Their dialogues have 
an historic celebrity, and if we are allowed to recapitulate some (not 
those appertaining to religious ;polemics), they may show what an 
excellent index of public opinion Pasquino was, and what a watchful 
eye he kept upon the doings of the Popes, his rulers. 

Pasquino’s heyday of outspokenness was in the time of 
Alexander VI., the Borgia Pope, and he drew attention not only to 
the great scandals of the Papal Court, but also to the venality of the 
Pope himself. He pointed out : 


Alexander sells the keys, Christ, Altar. Well, 
He bought them first, so has the right to sell '— 


and attacked him even on account of his designation as “ Sixth ” :— 
Sextus Tarquinius, et Nero, sextus et iste ; 
Semper sub sextis perdita Roma fuit. 
In a bitter attack, when in 1497 the Pope dredged the Tiber for 
the murdered body of his son, the Duke of Gandia, Pasquino pointed 
out that he was a real “fisher of men ” at last. 
When the bellicose Julius II. succeeded to the Papal tiara, in 


1 Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum ; 
Emerit ille prius, vendere jure potest. 
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1503, Pasquino at once rose up in arms, and seized the occasion for 
pointing out that, as the Pope had evidently no use for the Keys of 
Peter in battle, he had taken to himself instead the sword of Paul. 
He libelled this Pope’s warlike beard and continued to “ point 
morals ” during his ten years’ reign. When Julius in his turn was 
followed by the Medici Leo X., the luxurious patron of all the arts, 
Pasquino at once pointed out to him the sale of Indulgences, in the 


words : 
Bring gifts, good folk, not hymns; the gods obey 
Sweet money, which alone in Heaven hath sway.' 


Upon his sudden death, in 1522, Pasquino wickedly chuckled, 
saying : 

Why, do you ask, did Leo then not take at his last hour 

The Sacraments? He’d sold them all, and so had not the power 7— 


and reminded the dead Pope that his career had been : 
The See as Fox you gain ; 


Leo, as Lion reign ; 
As Dog you die, in vain. 


Poor Pasquino himself nearly endured an eclipse when, in 1522, 
the Flemish Pope Adrian VI. succeeded. The Pope disliked his 
outspoken ways, and Pasquino in turn detested the new Pope’s foreign 
origin and unostentatious life, announcing at once on his election 
that the Vatican was “ To be let.” When later the Pope, annoyed 
by his lampoons, ordered the statue to be thrown into the Tiber, an 
official saved him by pointing out that, “like a frog, Pasquino will 
find a voice in the water”; and if burned instead, the place. of 
martyrdom would be made “a place of pilgrimage for wits.” So the 
unpopular Adrian left him alone, with the sole reward that, when the 
Pope died, his doctor received the honorific title of “ deliverer of 
his country.” 

Pasquino, though voluble always, left little mark on the ponti- 
ficate of Clement VII. (Medici) ; but when he died a suspicious 
death in 1534, at once hailed his physician Matteo Curzio: 


Curzio slew Clement—gold should be his meed 
Who to us all gave safety by the deed— 


and annoyed the “Cardinale della Gonella,” who became the next 
Pope as Paul III. (Farnese), by asking him, 





1 Dona date, astantes, versus ne reddite ; sola 
Imperat eetheriis alma moneta deis. 

2 Sacra sub extrema si forte requisitis hora 

Cur Leo non potuit : omnia vendiderat. 
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As songs vast sums were worth to Bards of old, 
Is not my silence, Paul, worth sums untold ?!'— 


attacking his infamous nepotism later in the words : 


Pray for Pope Paul ; zeal is his bitter cup— 
Tis for his house, and that doth eat him up.? 


An epigram which attacked a later Pope, and which still remains 
current, is that which Pasquino gave forth when Pope Innocent X. 
(Barberini) despoiled the Pantheon of its roof to adorn the Barberini 
Palace :— 

Quod non fecerunt Barbari fecerunt Barberini. 
He hinted in another line : 


These Barberini faith would shake ; 
Their deeds alone us atheists make. 


When Pope Innocent X. became a mere puppet under the power of 
his sister-in-law, Olympia Maldacchini, the foundress of the family of 
Pamfili Doria, Pasquino pointed out to him that he “loved Olympia 
more than Olympus” (magis amat Olympiam quam Olympum), and 
when she died wrote, with bitter wit, her epitaph in the line: 


Olim pia, nunc impia. 


Queen Christina of Sweden, who left her throne and became a 
Catholic, as she said “for peace and quiet,” died in Rome in 1689, 
having been a great lover of Pasquino. Nevertheless she was 


placarded as: 
Queen without a realm to claim, 
Christian only in her name, 
Woman too, though without shame *— 


and when, in later times, the French parvenue Queen-Dowager of 
Poland (Marie d’Arquein) came to live in Christina’s palace, Pasquino 
recorded the fact in punning words :— 

Naqui da un gallo simplice Gallina, 


Vissi tra Polastri, e poi regina 
Venni a Roma, Christiana ma non Christina.* 





1 Ut canerent data multa olim sunt vatibus zra ; 
Ut taceam quantum tu mihi, Paule, dabis ? 
? Oremus pro Papa Paolo quia zelus 
Domus suze comedit illum. 
* Regina senza regno, 

Christiana senza fede, 

E donna senza vergogna. 
* Waliczewski’s ‘ Marisienka Queen of Poland.’ 






Pasquino and Pasquinades. II 





Again, when the Holy Office of the Inquisition became a terror in 
the time of Innocent XI. (Odescalchi, 1676-89), there appeared a 
protest from Pasquino on the intolerance : 



























| One speaks—the galleys are our lot ; 
ts One writes—the scaffold on the spot ; 
Silent—the Holy Office calls us— 
S ; What can we do when such befals us?! 


But Pasquino’s golden days were now becoming few ; later Popes 
disliked him more bitterly than their predecessors, and, the statue of 
Marforio having been removed to the Capitol to encourage him to 
. silence, he was now watched and at times even guarded. Occasion- 

ally, however, even in the nineteenth century, he broke out against 
his oppressors. He spoke the celebrated lines against Napoleon : 


i 


MARFORIO: Tutti i francesi sono ladri ? 
PasQuino: Non tutti, buona parte, Buonaparte ; 


and when the harsh decrees of Napoleon and a great flood arrived 
simultaneously, he gave forth the lines which the late Mr. G. A. Sala 
translated freely as : 


| ee ns Mies | 


From Jupiter above comes hail and thunder, 
From Jupiter below edicts for plunder, 

And what with one and t’other Zeus 

Poor Rome is going to the deuce.’ 





3 The unfortunate Pope Pius VII., whom Napoleon had oppressed, 
was also attacked and lampooned as he who, 


Per conservar sa fede lascia la sede, 
E per retrovar la sede lascia la fede. 


f But with these few exceptions Pasquino lapsed into longer and 
longer silence. He woke up, however, to say in 1829, on the death 
of Leo XIL. : 
The Holy Father had three griefs at least— 
The Papacy, a life too long increased 
bi And to be mourned, in carnival deceased ; * 





1 Se parliamo, in gallera: se scriviamo, impiccati; se stiamo in quiete, al 
santo uffizio. Eh! che bisogna fare. 
2 L’ altissimo la su ci manda la tempesta, 
L’ altissimo la giu ci toglia quel che resta, 
E fra li due altissime 
Roma noi malissime. 
8 Tre dolore ci dasti a padre santo: 
Accelar il Papato, viver tanto, 
E morir nel carnival per esser pianto. 
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and also to hint that only foreigners were favoured at the Papal cere- 
monies—a pasquinade which, in a form little different, was again 
applied to Leo XIII.’s reign in our own times : 

PASQUINO : The Holy Father receives me to-morrow. 


MARFORIO : Nonsense, he only receives foreigners. 
PASQUINO (triumphantly) : It’s all right, I turned Heretic yesterday.' 


Once more he awoke in 1870, when he had spirit enough to gibe at 
the reputed “ Freedom of Rome” by writing over his truncated torso, 
** Libero come il concilio” (“As I am free to move, so is the 
council ”), A, FRANCIS STEUART. 


1 V, Lady Morgan’s /taly. 
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SOME SCHOOLBOYS OF FICTION. 


ADDIES are a queer growth,” says the Dominie in Mr. 
Barrie’s story, who found that Master Tommy’s pranks had 
taken away his own sense of humour. Some persons indeed might 
be found to go further, and agree with the saying of Plato that a boy 
of all wild beasts is the most difficult to manage, “ wherefore,” con- 
tinues the philosopher, ‘“‘he must be bound as it were with many 
chains.” This no doubt is the view held by the bachelor uncle. 
Yet, as we have all been young, and most of us have been to 
school, the subject cannot be without an element of personal 
interest. To the sociologist, moreover, the study of the schoolboy in 
a state of nature, so to speak, throws considerable light on the 
manners and customs of primitive men. Indeed, in one of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels they are likened as a class, with more truth than 
politeness, to ae the greatest actors of farcical nonsense 
that the world possesses.” 

Boys may be said to be born little conservatives. As a class 
they change but little, and the boy of to-day is not so very different 
from the one in the “ Paston Letters,” who in the fifteenth century 
writes to thank for the present of figs and raisins. Yet books about 
boys vary with the prevailing tone and sentiment of the period. 
** Sandford and Merton” reflects the interest felt in the ideas of educa- 
tion which Rousseau had set forth in “Emile.” To-day the praise- 
worthy sentiments of an old friend, Dr. Barlow, appear too didactic 
to please. Edgeworth calls Day the “most virtuous human being ” 
he had ever known. Certainly no man ever tried harder to carry out 
his principles to their logical conclusion. He was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the humane ideas contained in the “ Nouvelle Héloise” and 
the “ Contrat Social,” and believed in the necessity of returning to 
the simplicity of nature. He endeavoured to choose a wife on 
philosophical principles, and selected two girls to be educated after 
his ideas—strong in mind and body, one of whom he was eventually 
to marry. Neither of them, alas ! was destined to be his wife, for 
both agreed in a hearty dislike of his Spartan ways and uncouth 
manners. But, as became a philosopher, he seems to have viewed 
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the failure of his scheme with resignation, and in 1778 married a 
Miss Esther Milnes of Wakefield, who was an admirer of his writ- 
ings. To cure her supposed delicacy she walked upon Hampstead 
Heath in the snow ; and while living in Essex was allowed no ser- 
vants and was obliged to give up her harpsichord. ‘“ We have no 
right to luxuries,” said Day, “while the poor want bread.” How 
many readers at the present day know anything of Tommy Merton, 
the rich man’s son, and Harry Sandford, the plebeian? Originally 
meant for a short story to be inserted in the Edgeworth’s “ Harry 
and Lucy,” it sets forth Day’s ideal of manliness, but we feel the 
work to be in reality a treatise on the deceitfulness of riches and on 
the virtues of a single life. 

The moral earnestness which distinguished Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold’s rule, and to some extent the men who came under his 
influence, is not so apparent in modern schools. How long an 
interval seems to divide “Tom Brown’s Schooldays ” from “ Stalky 
and Co.” The sentimental tone of works of the type of “ Eric” 
seems a trifle mawkish to the more robust reader of to-day. The 
British authors who understand boys best are not perhaps those who 
have been in constant contact with them or who have written books 
exclusively about them. Thackeray—with much of the insight 
shown by Balzac in his sketch of Louis Lambert—has depicted the 
ups and downs, the humours and the pathos, of schoolboy life. 
Describing Dobbin, that dull pupil of Dr. Swishtail’s famous school, 
in his scraggy corduroys and jacket, through the seams of which his 
great arms were bursting, he writes :—‘ Who feels injustice, who 
shrinks before a slight, who has a sense of wrong so acute, and so 
glowing a gratitude for kindness, as a generous boy?” But his 
patience and good-nature are proof against the malice of his school- 
fellows, who sew up his corduroys tight as they are, cut his bed 
strings, and upset buckets and benches, so that he may break his 
shins over them—which he never fails to do. And dull and miser- 
able we are told he was. Then we have, instead of a grocer’s son, 
the great chief and dandy Cuff, a great fighter of town boys and a 
smuggler in wine and other forbidden comestibles. In his room he 
keeps top boots in which he is wont to hunt in the holidays, pos- 
sesses a gold repeater, and takes snuff like the Doctor. 

As a pendant to Dobbin we have the inimitable Traddles. We 
can picture him to ourselves at Mr. Creakle’s Academy in his tight 
sky-blue suit that made his arms like German sausages or roly-poly 
puddings, the merriest and the most miserable of all the boys. He 
was always being caned, and was always going to write to his uncle— 
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which he never did, if we remember rightly. In spite of injustice, 
he holds it a solemn duty in the boys to stand by one another. 
When Steerforth laughs in church, it is Traddles who suffers, and is 
ignominiously ejected by the beadle—but he never tells. When 
things go wrong, he has a habit of laying his head on the desk for a 
little while, and then cheers up somehow and begins to laugh again, 
and will draw skeletons all over his slate before his eyes are dry. 
He it is who champions the wretched usher against the masterful 
Steerforth. And Traddles is only one, though perchance the finest, 
of the many sketches of boys which Dickens has given us. Very 
lovable is Walter Gay, cheerful and merry, with his fair face, bright 
eyes, and curly hair. How he lights up the atmosphere of the old 
instrument maker’s shop, where in ten days but two people had 
called—the man who came to ask for change for a sovereign, and 
the woman who wanted to know the way to Mile End turnpike. 
The good boys of fiction are too often uninteresting, but this charge 
cannot be urged against old Solomon Gill’s nephew. The frank 
ingenuousness of his nature, added to a spice of romance and a love 
of the marvellous, forms a combination which must win all hearts, let 
alone that of Florence Dombey. And without “ Wal’r,” how forlorn 
a figure would be Captain Cuttle. 

It has been said that men of genius have something of the 
eternal boy about them and so are better able to recall the long-lost 
thoughts of boyhood, and to sympathise with its feelings and aspira- 
tions, than other men. ‘“ They see, touch, and hear through a golden 
mist,” says R. L. Stevenson of children, and many schoolboys never 
quite outgrow the feeling. They walk in a vain show, are passionate 
after dreams, and unconcerned about reality. Imaginative boys, 
however, are not the majority, and it is but a few years before the 
rank and file attain the lamentable position of the grown person, 
“to whom cold mutton is cold mutton all the world over.” 
The morbid sensitiveness of a Paul Dombey is a result of feeble 
health, and a Philip Wakem is as rare as a Tom Tulliver is common. 
Few sketches are more instinct with life than that of Crossjay 
Patterne in the “ Egoist.” We meet him first as a lad of twelve, 
destined for the navy, “a rosy-cheeked, round-bodied rogue of a 
boy, who fell upon meats and puddings and defeated them, with a 
captivating simplicity in his confession that he never had enough to 
eat in his life.” He had no care for books, but loved an open-air 
life, knowing the homes and habits of beasts and birds like many 
another boy of his temperament. ‘“ He knew the management of 
rabbits and the tickling of fish and poaching joys with combative 
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boys of the district, and how to wheedle a cook for a luncheon for a 
whole day in the rain.” “And you don’t pant a bit,” was his 
tribute of guileless admiration to Clara Middleton, at the conclusion 
of one of the races they loved to run together. But that stress of 
conflicting emotions could affect her racing powers on another 
occasion he did not comprehend. When, having fetched a magnifi- 
cent spurt, he glances behind and sees Miss Middleton walking 
listlessly with a hand at her side, ‘‘ There’s a regular girl!” he says 
in some disgust, for his theory is that girls always have something 
the matter with them to spoil a game. Similarly Tom Tulliver, it 
will be remembered, thought all girls silly ; ‘they couldn’t throw a 
stone so as to hit anything, couldn’t do anything with a pocket- 
knife, and were frightened at frogs.” But Crossjay leaves Tom 
Tulliver far behind in the matter of genial good-nature, and we are 
not surprised when Clara Middleton owns to herself that it is 
Crossjay Patterne she loves. 

Mr. Meredith’s boys are perhaps too witty for boys, yet speci- 
mens of boyish wit and humour—much of it unconscious—abound 
in literature. But the funny boy lends himself too easily to 
caricature, like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, who was always asleep 
except when wanted to be. Or again, the thing on the Harrisburg 
coach which, when the rain was over, slowly upreared itself and 
patronisingly piped out the enquiry, ‘‘ Well now, stranger, guess you 
find this a’most like an English arternoon.” Then we have the 
envoy of Mr. Weller, senior, a young boy of about three feet high 
or thereabouts, in a hairy cap and fustian overalls. “Is there any- 
body here named Sam?” inquires this youngster at the George and 
Vulture, in a loud voice of treble quality. ‘“What’s the t’other 
name?” said Sam Weller, looking round. ‘“ How should I know?” 
briskly replied the young gentleman behind the hairy cap. “ You’re 
a sharp boy, you are,” said Mr. Weller, “only I wouldn’t show that 
werry fine edge too much if I was you, in case anybody took it off.” 
The curious little fellow belonging to Quilp, with a habit of standing 
on his head in spite of his master’s threats, is more pathetic perhaps 
than humorous, but we are forced to smile at Mr. Toots, that shining 
light of Dr. Blimber’s Academy, whose chief occupation was to write 
long letters to himself from persons of distinction. We know that 
there were few better fellows in the world, in spite of the immortal 
“Oh, it is of no consequence,” for ever on his nervous lips. 
Amusing, too, is Scott’s little ragamuffin—a bit of a casuist in his 
way—who indignantly denies that he has broken his promise not to 
gamble away his sixpences at pitch and toss, because he gambled 
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them away at “neevie neevie nick-nack.” What a delightful sketch 
is that of Mr. Harry Walmer junior and the child Norah, as told by 
Boots at the Holly Tree. The gentleman’s luggage was but “half 
a dozen yards of string, a knife, three or four sheets of writing-paper 
folding up surprising small, an orange, and a chaney mug with his 
name on it”; and as curious as his luggage was the remedy pre- 
scribed by the hero of the elopement for Norah’s fatigue—a Norfolk 
biffin. “There’s nothing for candour like a lower schoolboy,” says 
the author of “'Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and Pip’s candour as to 
his sister Mrs. Joe Gargery’s merits emphasises the truth of the 
remark. ‘Now, Pip, your sister is a fine figure of a woman,” says 
Joe. “I could not help looking at the fire in an obvious state of 
doubt. I could think of nothing better to say than ‘I am glad you 
think so, Joe.’” 

There is a good deal of humour in the description of the fight 
between Richard Feverel and his friend Master Ripton Thompson. 
Ripton is called a fool for his bad shooting by his friend. “I’m 
not,” says Ripton, and, when Richard calls him so anew, “ you shan’t 
call me so whether I am or not,” says Ripton, and sucks his lips, 
further intimating that a repetition of the offensive epithet twenty 
times running would entail unpleasant consequences. “With a 
gravity,” says the author, “of which only boys and often barbarians 
are capable,” Richard goes through the entire number, while the dog 
looks on with interrogating wags of thetail. At the twentieth solemn 
iteration of Ripton’s capital shortcoming, Ripton delivered a smart 
backhander on Richard’s mouth and squared precipitately. ‘ The 
result is very characteristic of boyish ways of regarding things. 
“ Well, look here,” said Richard, appealing to common sense, “I’m 
tired of knocking you down. I'll say you’re not a fool if you'll give 
me your hand.” So Ripton gains his point and Richard is also 
content. And this reminds us how rare stand-up fights have become, 
without which in former times no description of school life would 
have been complete. Nowadays big boys don’t fight, we are told, 
and little boys kick each other’s shins when in wrath. Even in 
Thackeray’s day the interest in them had declined. In describing 
the fight between Berry and Biggs in the midst of the cloisters of 
Slaughterhouse, the details are much curtailed. The famous fight 
lasted for two hours and twenty-nine minutes. ‘Shall I describe,” 
writes the author, “the hundred and two rounds of the combat? 
No! It would occupy too much space, and the taste for such 
description has passed away.” We gather, however, that at the 
hundred and second and last round, Berry gives a blow at his 
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adversary’s face and falls over him as he falls. Biggs, the gown boy 
and sad bully, cannot come up to time, and so the fight ends. We 
may doubt with Charles Lamb whether a bully need always be a 
coward, but in the literature of school fights he invariably is. Cuff’s 
fight with Dobbin in “ Vanity Fair” arises, it will be remembered, 
out of the bullying of littlke Osborne by the former. ‘“‘ Figs” is floored 
three times, but proves victorious in the result. As little George 
Osborne wrote to his parents, “ Cuff, you know, was Cock of the 
School. They fought thirteen rounds and Dobbin licked, so Cuff is 
now only second Cock.” The most classical account of a stand-up 
fight of the old-fashioned sort is that in ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
between Slogger Williams and Tom, the champion of Arthur. We 
have a premonition that it will not fare better with the Slogger than 
with the bully Flashman. He “looks rather sodden,” we learn, “as 
if he didn’t take much exercise and ate too much tuck.” The 
account is of quite a professional character, but it is somewhat of a 
relief when the Doctor stops the fight as the Slogger is thrown heavily 
for the third time. Other times, other manners. Though the set 
fight is rare the bully still meets with his deserts (in fiction), as we 
gather from the account of how the trio Stalky, Beetle and M’Turk 
stopped the bullying of little Clewer.. 

Pip, as he slowly passes through boyhood towards his “great 
expectations,” is a many-sided character, in which love of adventure 
and unconscious cruelty are mingled with sensitiveness and vanity. 
But we can all sympathise with him in his estimate of Pumblechook. 
Wretched company must that irritating personage have been who on 
being politely wished “Good-morning,” could only say pompously 
“seven times nine, boy.” One is glad when he is condemned to drink 
tar water instead of brandy, even though the spirits had gone to 
the refreshment of Pip’s acquaintance from the hulks. A secret 
sympathy with the latter leads him treasonably to whisper to Joe 
when a movement for the capture of the outlaws on the marshes is 
on foot, “I hope, Joe, we shan’t find them,” and Joe whispers back, 
*T’d give a shilling if they had cut and run, Pip.” 

There is much pathos in the description of Pip’s unconscious 
cruelty in his dealings with Joe and the faithful Biddy, when the 
news of his having come into property has disturbed the unbroken 
harmony of their relations in the past. Snobbishness is a character- 
istic of some boys as of some men, and Pip’s feeling ashamed of 
honest Joe Gargery as he stands before the critical eyes of Estella is 
as natural as the similar feeling experienced by little Osborne 
Crawley with regard to his ungainly champion Dobbin, the grocer’s 
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son. In the long run, however, Pip’s real affection for Joe as that 
of little Osborne for Dobbin triumphs over temporary feelings of a 
less worthy sort. Pride is a feature in most boys of strong character, 
and its sufferings as well as consolations are well traced in the 
careers of Tom Tulliver and Richard Feverel. Tom, we are told, 
was “rather a rhadamanthine personage, having more than the usual 
share of boy’s justice in him—the justice that desires to punish 
culprits as much as they deserve to be hurt, and is troubled with no 
doubts concerning the exact amount of their deserts.” His usual 
way of viewing his past actions was the comfortable one of “I’d do 
just the same again,” whereas Maggie, the impulsive, was always 
wishing she had done something different. 

The genus “small boy” does not appear to differ much from 
what it was in the days when the author of ““Tom Brown’s School- 
days” wrote concerning boys of eleven and twelve—the most 
mischievous age of British youth—that they were as full of tricks as 
a monkey and of excuses as Irishwomen, making fun of their masters 
and their lessons. There is more luxury in the schools of to-day, 
and manners are on the whole softer. Fagging has lost much of its 
pristine rigour, and, though the bully is always with us, such an 
incident as the roasting of Tom by Flashman is well-nigh impossible. 
The melodramatic bully has followed the villain in disappearing from 
the pages of fiction save of the sensatidnal order. Yet the ways and 
manners of boys do not suffer from any ultra-refinement. We hear 
of them cooking sparrows over the gas with rusty nibs, brewing un- 
holy drinks in gallipots, skinning moles with pocket-knives, and so 
forth, in the intervals of discussing the iniquities of their elders. 
They still have a great regard for appearances, and are desirous as 
of old to make a good impression. Tom Tulliver, on going to a 
new school at King’s Lorton, takes care to carry with him a small 
box of percussion caps, not that there was anything particular to 
be done with them, but they would serve to impress strange boys 
with a sense of his familiarity with guns. ‘TI say, you fellow, is your 
name Brown?” were the first words addressed to Tom at Rugby, 
followed by “ Haven’t you got a hat? We never wear caps here. 
Only the louts wear caps. Bless you, if you were to go into the 
quadrangle with that thing on, I don’t know what’d happen.” So 
Tom has to get a regulation cat’s skin at seven and sixpence. Even 
Mr. Toots is proud of his waistcoats, and what agonies does not Pip 
endure in his anxiety to appear in the most favourable light before 
the proud Estella ! 

Healthy appetites are no less common than of yore ; but one 
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wonders whether modern digestions could tackle some of the viands 
of a past generation. Tom Brown and his father regale themselves at 
the Peacock Inn, Islington, with steaks and oyster sauce, washed 
down by brown stout. The boy of the older fiction is very fond of 
ale ; and, if he is especially wicked, of spirits. Flashman, we know, 
was wont to drink “gin punch” to excess. In fact, the bad boy of 
fiction is sometimes too precociously bad. As one of the characters 
in “Stalky and Co.” rather cruelly remarks: “ They spent all their 
spare time stealing at S. Winifred’s, when they weren’t getting drunk 
at pubs.” However, gastronomical tastes differ, and there is no 
disputing about them. The Fat Boy, we know, liked pie, and 
Thackeray’s boys are very partial to tarts, especially raspberry ones. 
The betting on the fight between Berry and Biggs was five to three 
offered in ginger beer, and six to four taken in raspberry open tarts. 
Master Harry Walmer calls for chops and cherry pudding for two on 
the evening of his elopement with Norah, their breakfast the follow- 
ing day being of a less stimulating description—sweet milk and 
water and toast and currant jelly ! 

Boys are bound to be conventional, and if they have any ideals 
do not generally discuss them. Some, perhaps, may dream in their 
childish years of recovering some ancestral estate, such as Dayles- 
ford, but few could pursue a plan for the purpose with the calm but 
indomitable force of will which Macaulay ascribes to Warren 
Hastings. From the lips of Tom Brown we can gather the more or 
less conventional aspirations of the public schoolboy of that day. 
**T want to be Al at cricket and football and all the other games, 
and make my hands keep my head against any fellow, lout, or 
gentleman. I want to get into the Sixth before I leave, and to 
please the Doctor, and I want to carry away just as much Latin and 
Greek as will take me through Oxford respectably—also the name 
of a fellow who never bullied a little boy nor turned his back on a 
big one.” And in this instance the views of life of the father are not 
very different from those of the son. For the former, it will be 
remembered, was one who “did not care a straw for Greek particles 
or the digamma”; “if he'll only turn out a brave, truth-telling 
Englishman and a gentleman and a Christian, that’s all I want.” 
What some have styled “ muscular Christianity,” combined with a 
good deal of moral enthusiasm, was at that date influencing the tone 
of education. The slender national regard for learning is reflected 
in schoolboy opinion. “ Pater” Brooke, we know, put it on record 
that he would “sooner win two school-house matches running than 
get the Balliol Scholarship any day.” Tom Tulliver again is deter- 
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mined “not to be a snuffy schoolmaster—he—but a substantial man 
like his father, who used to go hunting when he was younger, and rode 
a capital black mare.” He was of opinion—like many other boys, 
doubtless—that, when people were grown up, nobody inquired about 
their writing or spelling. 

The somewhat changed outlook on life as viewed from the 
modern standpoint—less optimistic, less didactic, practical and 
unsentimental—can be traced in the pages of “ Stalky and Co.” The 
chief characters are no heroes, still less saints, but on the other hand 
there is a refreshing absence of humbug about them. They have 
little respect for constituted authority, and even question the supreme 
importance of house matches, but the adventurous spirit is theirs, 
and we feel that they are in many ways admirably fitted to make 
smooth the rough places of the earth and to do pioneer work for the 
empire. Is it not related of Lord Clive that he not only climbed 
the lofty steeple of Market Drayton, but formed all the idle lads of 
the town into a kind of predatory army, and compelled the shop- 
keepers to submit to a tribute of apples and halfpence, in considera- 
tion of which he guaranteed the security of their windows? In 
George Eliot’s Philip Wakem, on the other hand, we have the type 
of a more imaginative than robust class of boys. Conscious at once 
of his physical deformity and of his mental capacity, he seeks to 
astonish Tulliver by the splendour of his ideals. He “ would like to 
have been a Greek and fought the Persians, and then to have come 
back and written tragedies, or else to have been listened to by 
everybody for his wisdom like Socrates, and to have died a grand 
death.” Ideas like these were rather beyond poor Tom. That 
rather dangerous gift—a sense of humour—was denied to him, for 
we know he didn’t see the joke when Mr. Stelling asked him which 
would he rather decline—roast beef or the Latin for it. 

One of the most pleasing of Dickens’s sketches of boys is con- 
tained in “ Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings.” We remember the episode of 
the Major and Mrs. Edson’s son Jemmy, who had a taste for 
engineering. To please him the Major makes locomotives out of 
parasols, broken iron pots, and cotton reels. Mrs. Lirriper, during 
her sojourn in France, observed that whenever the guide described 
something very long indeed, and she said to Jemmy “What does 
he say, Jemmy ?” the young hypocrite used to murmur, with a look 
of vengeance in his eye, “ He is so jolly indistinct.” And when he 
had described it all over again and she said to Jemmy, “ Well, 
Jemmy, what’s it all about?” the lad used to reply, “He says the 
building was repaired in seventeen hundred and four, Gran.” In 
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real life as in fiction, Dickens was fond of boys. In a genial letter 
written from Broadstairs to the Hon. Mrs. Watson in 1851, he 
describes how he took his son Charley and three of his school- 
fellows down the river gipsying. They went to Slough, accom- 
panied by two immense hampers from Fortnum & Mason, “on, I 
believe, the wettest morning ever seen out of the tropics. The boys 
had got up at four (we being due at eleven), had horrible misgivings 
that we might not come . . . they gazed into our carriages ‘all face.’ 
When the first hamper came out of the luggage van I was conscious 
of their dancing behind the guard, when the second came out with 
bottles in it, they all stood wildly on one leg . . . couldn’t sit still 
in the fly, but were perpetually flying up and down like the toy 
figures in the sham snuff boxes.” Luckily the weather cleared up 
and they started on their trip in a galley with a striped awning. 
Tea and rashers of bacon at a public-house put a finishing touch to 
the entertainment, and they returned the last five or six miles in a 
prodigious thunderstorm. ‘This was the great success of the day, 
which they certainly enjoyed more than anything else . . . their perfect 
unconsciousness that it was at all advisable to go home and change, 
or that there was anything to prevent their standing at the station 
two mortal hours to see me off, was wonderful.” The author of 
‘Vanity Fair” had an equal affection for children. He could never 
see a boy (so he told Dickens) without wanting to give him a 
sovereign, and there was scarcely a boy of his acquaintance, we 
read, he had not tipped. ‘‘Here’s the son of dear old So-and-So; 
let’s go and tip him,” was his usual formula on Founders’ Day at 
Charterhouse, as he singled out a name from the gown-boys’ list. 
He confessed that whenever he asked boys to breakfast he always 
gave them “ beefsteaks and apricot omelette.” 

Of late there have been complaints of the schoolboy’s want of 
religion. One writer goes so far as to say, “ with deep conviction 
and with deeper sorrow, that for the average boy religion sets no 
standards beyond the chapel walls, has no place in his daily life. A 
thing for him is not right or wrong; it is according to tradition or it 
outrages it.” And again, in a boy’s dealings with his fellows and his 
masters “does the command ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself’ often 
amount to much more than ‘honour among thieves’? Give him a 
boy he does not like, can afford not to like, a master whom he can with 
impunity, for the very kindliness of the man, persecute, or—saddest 
of all—a schoolfellow who is not quite of his own caste, how has his 
text got twisted then?” Another writer in the Contemporary Review, 
under the signature of “A Schoolboy,” takes up the cudgels in 
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defence of his fellow-scholars. He sincerely believes, on the whole, 
that the majority of boys do care about religion. “It still lurks in 
the mind’s recesses, half afraid to come out, half ashamed to remain 
hidden. But it is a potent factor in the life at school, and helps to 
make that life less degraded, more elevated that it is sometimes con- 
sidered.” He does not, however, deny that the life is in many ways 
morally uncivilised, and he attempts “no defence or palliation of 
that almost wholly iniquitous virtue—schoolboy ‘honour.’” But do 
not boys more or less accurately reflect the tone in religion or 
morality prevailing in the home circle? Again, does not the serious 
debating of such high matters in connection with schoolboys argue a 
want of a sense of proportion, if not of humour? One agrees rather 
with what was said by the chaplain in “Stalky and Co.”: “ You 
know, I don’t talk about ethics and moral codes, because I don’t 
believe that the young of the human animal realises what they mean 
for some years to come.” And another writer has summed up the 
matter—humorously enough, but not untruly—in the words: “The 
life of small boys at school (before they get into long-tailed coats 
and the upper fifth) is often a mere case of ‘ lying-off ’"—of relapse 
into native savagery with its laws and customs. If you meet them 
in the holidays, you find them affable and full of kindness and good 
qualities. But boys at school and among themselves, left to the 
wild justice and traditional laws which many generations of boys 
have evolved, are entirely different beings.” 


G. P, GORDON. 
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A LEARNED DANDY: 
SCROPE DAVIES. 


O combine the man of fashion with the man of intellect has 
been a not infrequent ambition of eminent Englishmen. 
Bolingbroke stands as the type of those who would fain unite the 
character of fine gentleman and man of pleasure with that of the 
scholar and lover of letters. He pondered on Pericles and dreamt 
of Demosthenes while he indited verses to the opera-singers. He 
cried “ Vive la bagatelle!” while he was in reality engaged in the 
most serious pursuits. During the eighteenth century there were 
many strange combinations of the rake and the scholar. Topham 
Beauclerk was gay and dissipated, a lounger in St. James’s Street, 
and a man of fashion at Court ; but Dr. Johnson recognised his wit 
and his ardent love of literature, and forgave his dissipation for his 
learning. Among the dandies of the early nineteenth century intel- 
lectual attainments were by no means rare, and Lytton and Disraeli 
wrote none the worse because they wore magnificent waistcoats and 
gorgeous jewels. Count d’Orsay was at once the leader of fashion 
in his day and a man of great accomplishments. He wore a blue 
satin cravat, and patent leather boots, and primrose gloves, scented 
with eau de jasmin. He was the first to introduce sealskin into 
England, and tailors, hatters, and glovers adopted his name for their 
wares. But his conversation was brilliant, and he possessed great 
literary acquirements. Disraeli and Lytton each dedicated a novel 
to him. He was the associate of Byron, Lamartine, and Dickens ; 
and Walter Savage Landor, conscious of his talents, urged him to 
“put his pen in motion.” To be, like D’Orsay, the valued friend of 
genius and “the glass of fashion ” to his time, could be the fortune 
only of a remarkable personality. Lytton was another instance of 
the combination of the man of fashion with the man of intellect. 
He was a dandy, and remained a dandy to the end. Tennyson 
satirised him in “ Punch” as the padded man who wore the stays. 
Yet he was a man of brilliant acquirements. Not to speak of novels 
like “ Rienzi” and plays like “The Lady of Lyons,” he was an 
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orator of a very high rank. Mr. Escott has stated that Lord 
Randolph Churchill studied his speeches closely, and Disraeli, 
speaking of the description of the English Constitution and the 
analysis of democracy in his speech against the Reform Bill of 1859, 
said they were “as rich and more powerful than Burke.” 

One of the most interesting instances of the learned dandy is 
furnished by Scrope Berdmore Davies. Educated at Cambridge 
with Lord Byron, he became a most intimate friend of the poet, 
who yielded to him a sincere admiration. Byron praised his 
“dashing vivacity” and his brilliant talk. ‘One of the cleverest 
men I ever knew in conversation,” is Byron’s description of his 
witty friend. ‘* Davies,” he said on another occasion, “has always 
beaten us all in the war of words, and by his colloquial powers 
at once delighted and kept us in order.” Byron condescended to 
appropriate one of his friend’s best dons mots. When Beau Brummell 
was obliged to retire to France he knew no French, and had to 
obtain a grammar for the purpose of studying the language. Davies 
was asked what progress Brummell had made in French, and he 
replied that Brummell had been stopped, like Buonaparte in Russia, 
by the elements. Byron put this pun into “ Beppo” :— 


Crush’d was Napoleon by the Northern Thor, 

Who knock’d his army down with icy hammer, 
Stopp’d by the e/ements, like a whaler, or 

A blundering novice in his new French grammar, 


Byron, however, claimed that this was a fair exchange and no 
robbery, “ for Scrope,” says the poet, ‘‘made his fortune at several 
dinners (as he owned himself) by repeating occasionally, as his 
own, some of the buffooneries with which I had encountered him in 
the morning.” The attachment which united Byron and Scrope 
Davies was heartfelt and sincere. When Byron lost his mother and 
his friend Matthews he wrote from Newstead Abbey to Scrope 
Davies for consolation. ‘Some curse hangs over me and mine,” 
he said. ‘My mother lies a corpse in this house ; one of my best 
friends is drowned in a ditch. What can I say, or think, ordo?... 
Come to me, Scrope, I am almost desolate—left almost alone in the 
world.” Davies went to Newstead, and Byron wrote of his visit: 
“‘ His gaiety (death cannot mar it) has done me service ; but, after 
all, ours was a hollow laughter.” 

The witticisms of Scrope Davies are scattered among the memoirs 
of the early nineteenth century. He called one who had the habit 
of puffing out his cheeks when he spoke and was not remarkable for 
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truthfulness “The olian Lyre.” When people spoke of Major 
Cartwright—a political “ old woman”—as “the Father of Reform,” 
Davies proposed calling him instead ‘the Mother of Reform.” He 
made an epitaph on a certain Lord L——, a prominent figure on 


the turf :— 
Here's L——’s body, from his soul asunder, 
He once was on the turf, and now is under. 


In his verses on the Swad/ow, a boat in which he and his friends 
used to sail, he says :— 


If ever, in the Sival/ow, I to sea 
Shall go again, may the sea swallow me ! 


An odd but clever man, who was known as “Long Baillie,” com- 
plained to Davies, in riding, that he had a stitch in his side. “I 
don’t wonder at it,” said Davies, “ for you ride like a tailor.” The 
aptness of the repartee was obvious to those who had seen Baillie’s 
very tall figure on a small nag. 

Davies was an accomplished scholar, and was famed for his 
readiness in quoting the classics. He had a great admiration for the 
works of Thomas Moore, and some of his happiest classical witticisms 
were uttered in praise of the Irish poet. He translated “ Ne plus 
ultra” as “Nothing is better than Moore.” He rendered “ Ubi 
plura nitent non ego paucis offendar maculis ” into “ Moore shines so 
brightly that I cannot find fault with Little’s vagaries.” Davies and 
Moore were close friends, and, in his biography of Byron, the latter 
expresses a regret that the wit of which Scrope Davies was such 
a master, should leave no record of its brilliance except in the 
memories of his hearers. 

The regret expressed by Moore is one that has often been uttered 
in other and similar cases. Tacitus laments the extinction of the 
gifts which made Haterius famous in Rome. “ Utque aliorum 
meditatio,” says the historian, “et labor in posterum valescit, sic 
Haterii canorum illud et profluens cum ipso simul extinctum est.” ! 
But perhaps, after all, the reputation of Scrope Davies did not suffer 
so much as his admirer imagined. ‘The charm of wit and eloquence 
is so evanescent that subsequent generations are often puzzled to 
account for the reputation of those who delighted their own times. 
The application of wit and eloquence depends so largely on contem- 
porary conditions and on qualities which die with the possessor, that 

» Annals, Book IV. ‘‘ As the elaborate compositions of others flourish after 


them, so that enchanting melody of voice in Haterius, with that fluency of words 
which was personal to him, died with him” (Gordon’s Translation). 
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later generations can seldom form an adequate judgment of the orator 
and the diseur de bons mots of earlier times. The taste of one age 
varies from that of another, and different standards prevail at different 
times. ‘There are changes in wit, as in fashion,” said Sir William 
Temple ; and he mentions as an instance the Earl of Norwich, who 
was the greatest wit of the Court.of Charles I., and the greatest 
dullard in that of Charles II. No man had ever a greater reputation 
for esprit than Cicero. Yet Quintilian says that the jests of the 
famous Roman, through the change of taste in different ages, and 
the want of that action and gesture which gave the chief spirit to 
many of them, could never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it. Byron greatly admired the wit of Curran. “He 
beats everybody,” he wrote. ‘His imagination: is beyond human, 
and his humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) perfect... . I 
never met his equal.” But it would be hard to find anything more 
insipid and uninteresting to the present-day reader than the puns 
and jests of Curran. They are like salt that has lost its savour. 

It was not necessary that the dandy should be high-born. 
“ When I see these magnificent dandies,” said Thackeray, “ yawning 
out of White’s, or caracoling in the Parks on shining chargers, 
I like to think that Brummell was the greatest of them all and that 
Brummell’s father was a footman.” But it was necessary that the 
dandy, whether of aristocratic descent or not, should attain a lofty 
standard of manners and of dress. The social talents of Scrope 
Davies were of the highest. His manner was perfect, and, therefore 
quiet. His attire was discreet, simplex munditiis. To Davies might 
be applied Disraeli’s description of one of the characters in that 
sublime study of dandyism, ‘The Young Duke” :—“ There was 
nothing in his dress, though some mysterious arrangement in his 
costume, some rare simplicity, some curious happiness, always made 
it distinguished.” In this Davies but followed in the footsteps of 
Beau Brummell, the prince of dandies, of whom Byron said he would 
rather be Brummell than Napoleon. Davies led the life of dissipa- 
tion which characterised the age. Fine talents were squandered in 
the worthless amusements and degrading pursuits of the young man 
of pleasure. The dross and chaff of life were eagerly gathered, while 
the fine gold was neglected. “Yesterday,” says Byron, “dined 
téte-a-téte at the ‘Cocoa’ with Scrope Davies. Sat from six till 
midnight. Drank between us one bottle of champagne and six of 
claret, neither of which wines ever affect me. Offered to take 
Scrope home in my carriage ; but he was tipsy and pious, and I was 
obliged to leave him on his knees praying to I know not what pur- 
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pose or pagod.” Davies indulged in all the pursuits that were 
enltigated by the dandics He k an ialeres t ia the fancy. 
Thomas Moore relates that he met Jackson the boxer at Davies's 
dinner table. Davies was a persistent gamester, but not a sharper 
One night he won the whole fortune of a lad who had come of agi 
the week before The young man was so prostrated by his loss that 
Serope restored the fortune he had lost, on his giving his word of 
homour never to play agai 

lt was one of the misfortunes of dandyiem that & was often 
dogged y iRmpecunicsity The dancies were familar with money 
embers and sponging houses Many of them soemed to keep that 


oath of the Carthusians which sever suffered them | carry any 
money shout them. Vet the dandies bore thew financial troubles 
witha magnificent equanimity They liked luxury Let me die, 
mys the author of “The Young Duk: eating ortolans to the 
sound of soft musi Yet they could dispense with luxury if the 


need arose. Lord Alvaniey once wrote to a friend, “1 Aaw no 
credit with either butcher or poulterer, but if you can put up with 
turtle and turbot I shall be happy to see you.” The dandies could 
joke about their troubles and worries. When Lord Alvanley was 
asked to take the part of the Jew in an amateur dramatic piece 
founded on Scott's “ Ivanhoe,” he declined the part with the remark, 
“Never could dea Jew in my life.” Scrope Davies was no excep- 
tion to his class. He was reduced to destitution by his devotion 
to gaming, and his last days were melancholy. In his pecuniary 
difficulties he found, as Cadurcis says in Disraeli’s “ Venetia,” that 
the friendships of the world are wind. It is related that his dis- 
tressed condition was made known to the young man whose fortune 
he had restored with what the gambling world regarded as great 
generosity. The quondam gamester, who had learnt worldly wisdom 
in the meantime, declined to lend Davies even a guinea. Davies 
took up residence in Paris, and exemplified the lines of Byron— 


I am but a nameless sort of person, 
A broken dandy lately on my travels. 


He bore his altered circumstances with admirable philosophy. He 
lived in a single room, which none were allowed to enter; but it was 
his custom to sit daily in the garden of the Tuileries, and there the 
old man received with all his old grace those who visited him in his 
exile. He did the honours of his bench in the open air with all the 
dignity that had characterised him of old in London drawing-rooms. 
When not holding his a//resco receptions, he found solace in the 
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Latin writers, whom he had made his own in his youth. Virgil and 
Horace are tnends wio never forsake us, and the Weasures of inicl 
lectual wealth which he had stored as a young man became the 
consolation of his age. Dissipated as his life had been, it is difficult 
to restrain a certain admiration for the last days of Davies. 


Quidquid ert, saperanda omnis fortuna ferendo est, 
said the aged Nautes to the agitated neas. Fortune is conquered 


by endurance, and if the old dandy deserved the poverty which 
ouded the end of his life, he bore it well. 


J. A. LOVATPRASER 
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THE JERUSALEM OF THE WEST. 


HINGS are changed in the famous city of Compostella, or 
Santiago, since the days when the crowds of pilgrims arriving 

at the base of its hill had to wait their turn of entrance and often 
fought for the privilege of hastening to the great shrine in the many- 
towered cathedral. In the fourteenth century the portals of the 
cathedral itself were never closed, day or night; and day and night 
the devout, newcomers and others, were to be seen on its pavements 
beneath the radiance of its never-failing lamps and its hundreds of 
candles. But now, in the first decade of the twentieth century, the 
pilgrim who comes to this medieval spot of Spain may chance to 
have the terrible old diligence from Corufia all to himself; nor will 
he be likely to see much to excite him at the various roadside crosses 
and other historic roadside buildings which were anciently regarded 
as precious stimulants to the weary traveller at last almost within 
sight of his bourne. The vast hospices which studded northern 
Spain in a direct line from the Pyrenees, for the express service of 
the pilgrims, have disappeared or been turned to other uses. The 
bridges built across ravines and over rapid rivers for the same 
purpose have, of course, also become wholly practical. And even 
the scallop-shell on buildings, bridges and everything else raised to the 
glory of St. Jago has, in nine cases out of ten, been rubbed away by the 
winds and the rains. The modern visitor in fact does not trouble him- 
self about the old pilgrim ritual formerly adhered to so strictly by his 
predecessors. He carries an umbrella instead of the immemorial 
“bordon” or staff, and instead of hurrying to the particular con- 
fessional in the cathedral aisles allotted to people of his particular 
tongue and nation, he gives his portmanteau to the eager youth who. 
clamours for it and plods towards his hotel. But even this trivial 
foretaste of Santiago whets the palate. The singularly narrow streets 
of old granite houses, the many churches, the admirable facades to 
the huge edifices which hint at regal benefactions, and the deep 
booming note of the great cathedral bell ere the cathedral itself is. 
reached, all kindle the fancy. Santiago’s one hotel of repute is, 
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however, commonplace, save in the comfortable announcement on 
your bedroom wall that the charges therein are but six francs a day, 
and that the mayor will make your case his own if you have reason 
to protest against an overcharge. The youth of Santiago play 
billiards and drink fluids of bright colours in the adjacent café, a 
few steps from the door of which bring you to the grass-grown flags 
of the cathedral precincts. All here is massive and sombre and 
antiquated. The infrequent broad-hatted clergy who cross the flags 
(there were of old forty-six canons to the choir alone) have a 
preoccupied air, like the clock faces of the cathedral turrets, which 
do not pretend to tell the right time. Perhaps there will be a 
naughty boy or two playing ball against one or other of the inviting 
vertical slabs of masonry, in contempt of the ancient injunctions too 
on this very matter. Or there may be a demure old dame in black 
from head to foot, gliding over the flat tombs of the long-dead clergy 
with a breviary in her mittened hand. Else the place seems asleep 
or deserted, and you too feel drowsy in a moment, though aroused 
the next moment by that resounding bell which cries “ Dead!” or 
something like it all over the grey granite buildings and echoes the 
word a thousand times from the dull red roofs of this city of departed 
glories. 

Santiago echoes also with the memory of men once great as well 
as the countless hosts of pilgrims (not all devout) who tramped to it 
or came speeding towards its coast in their white-sailed ships. No 
medizeval romance of large compass is complete without a scene or 
two among its walls, which were mellow when William the Norman 
invaded England. It was in a.p. 846 that Spain first learned on the 
battlefield of Clavijo what an effect the appeal to St. Jago might 
have on Spanish and Christian arms. Since then, the apostle him- 
self has had a dual influence over the nation—‘ this heroic nation 
which has chosen, and always invokes, the holy apostle as its special 
patron,” to borrow the words of a modern Spaniard—first as warrior 
and secondly as pilgrim. It was in the name of St. Jago the Con- 
queror that her merciless sons won their victories in the lands that 
became Spain’s richest colonies. And it was later to St. Jago the 
Pilgrim that these same blood-stained soldiers (though not all) came 
humbly, bare-footed and contrite, to confess the red sins they had . 
committed in the name of “the Conqueror.” To us others it seems 
a strange business. Spain herself, indeed, is far from sure now that 
Compostella has in the long run profited the national mind and 
character. 

The place began, like others of its kind, in a manner the thought 
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of which may well excite a smile in our superior epoch. A certain 
hermit, one day early in the ninth century, went to Teodomiro, the 
Bishop of Iria, or Padrone, as it is now called, and told of sweet 
songs and mysterious lights above a thicket on a hill some nine 
miles distant. ‘These manifestations, said the hermit, centred upon 
an old tree which grew from the midst of the scrub. The bishop 
was easily persuaded that the hermit had not merely dreamt visions. 
With his canons and other clergy he proceeded at midnight to the 
spot, and they all saw and heard what the hermit had seen and 
heard. The next morning, after Mass (a detail most precious in the 
venerable narrative), they revisited the thicket, this time with 
hatchets, for investigation. And here, in the midst of the brushwood 
at the roots of the old oak tree, they discovered the Holy Cave, and 
in it a tomb of stone made with hands and two smaller tombs, one 
on either side of it. They fell on their knees and prayed, and after- 
wards opened the middle tomb of the three, and therein found the 
body of St. James, with the head separate from it, the “ bordon” or 
T-shaped staff, and a highly convenient letter, as follows: ‘“ Here 
lies Santiago, son of Zebedee and Salome, brother of St. John, 
killed by Herod in Jerusalem. He came across the sea with his 
disciples to Iria Flavia of Galicia and arrived here in an ox-cart 
belonging to Lupa, a lady of this district: the oxen would go no 
farther.” 

Such, in naked simplicity, was the origin of the most famous 
medizval place of Christian worship and pilgrimage in all the west 
of Europe. One need not complete the tale of the entire authen- 
tication of the body thus found and of the bodies of Athanasius and 
Theodorus, the disciples who, having sailed from Joppa with the 
martyred apostle (some say in a marble ship), were brought by 
fortuitous means to the Gallician coast. Popes, one after another, 
gave Papal sanction to it. The kings of Leon, then struggling 
against the Moor and never knowing if they would have a diadem to 
their heads for two successive days, were, of course, convinced from 
the beginning—once the clergy, who ruled their minds, were also 
convinced. Clavijo confirmed the miracle and sent the word 
“Santiago” whispering down from the north into the cool fountained 
courtyards and hanging gardens of the contented Kaliphs of Cordova, 
And even as St. Jago now stirred Christian Spain and Christian Europe 
to the north as neither had yet been stirred, so also it moved the 
Moors. In the tenth century these wrote and spoke of the town 
itself as “the Kaaba of the Nazarenes.” And late in the same 
century Al-Manssor the mighty, ere starting on that tremendous 
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raid of destruction in which he meant, once and for all time, to 
sweep the Christians out of Spain, swore by Allah to water his horse 
in the font of Santiago’s church, which was doing such a reanimating 
work among his northern foes. Tradition says that Al-Manssor did 
so water his horse. He levelled Santiago to the ground and left it 
smoking. Yet it soon rose again and the profaned font was rein- 
stated. The font itself may be seen to this day in a dark corner of 
the great church, where you enter it on the south side, past the 
shops of the silversmiths who beat out Compostella crosses and 
scallop-shells and effigies of all kinds for the good of Santiago’s 
modern pilgrims and their own profit besides. 

A hundred years after Al-Manssor’s time, that weird potentate, 
Diego Gelmires, Bishop of Santiago—“‘a species of sacerdotal 
Mephistopheles,” as Herculano calls him—set to work to make his 
cathedral a lure for all Christendom. In this he succeeded, It is 
nothing to us therefore that he was a terrible old ruffian in secular 
matters. Still, it is interesting, for Santiago’s sake, to recall one or 
two of the scenes he brewed within the walls above which he hoped 
to set an enduring halo of glory. The citizens over whom he exer- 
cised as tyrannical a lordship as over the consciences of the kings 
of Leon (whom he defied in temporal concerns) put up with his 
hangings and tortures until they decided that they had had enough 
of them. Then they armed themselves and faced him. Gelmires 
promptly fled outside the ivy-clad walls of the city and sought the 
aid of Urraca the Queen of Leon. Together these two returned, 
breathing the vengeance of the period. Before them now the 
leaders of the people rushed into the cathedral and defended 
themselves. Here they were daily attacked in vain by the bishop. 
Meanwhile, the outer burghers combined anew and, joining their 
forces, the peaceful flock of Santiago set upon their wolfish shepherd 
and pressed him so hard that he and the queen were lucky to escape 
at full run to one of the cathedral towers. Thus it was now their 
turn to be besieged, the citizens using their opportunity to divide 
among themselves the church plate and even the vestments of the 
cathedral and to treat the queen’s property in the same way. They 
piled brushwood about the tower to burn out their captives, and in 
this strait the queen urged Gelmires to accompany her and trust to 
the mercy of the mob. “Surely,” said she, “ they will respect you.” 
The answering voice of the assailants was heard: “ Let the queen 
come down if she likes: her life is safe and hers alone ; the rest 
have got to die by fire or the sword!” In response to this cheerful 
invitation, Urraca descended to be instantly stripped and maltreated, 
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even stoned. Seeing which, a respectable facet of great Gelmires’ 
character declared itself. Disguising himself, he found a way to join 
the mob undiscovered and also to save the queen from worse 
outrages, Then in the night they escaped together, leaving the city 
to the victorious rebels. Anon, however, the tables were turned 
again, and the lurid little picture of Santiago life nine hundred years 
ago ended with more episcopal hangings and tortures. 

This is a sample of the various quality of the incidents of which 
the cathedral of Santiago has been spectator at least. Three 
hundred years later, too, when the place was at its highest level of 
holiness, there were disreputable interludes in its religious calm. 
Thus when Rozmittal, a Swabian knight, made his pilgrimage he 
was distressed to find that the cathedral was blocked to pilgrims. 
The mother of the archbishop (for such the dignitary now was) and 
the archbishop’s uncle were at the time holding the cathedral 
against the archbishop himself, whose soldiers were on guard at the 
entrances. Of a truth the astonishing Gloria of Mateo in the 
western porch of the cathedral has, during the last seven centuries, 
looked upon much human history of a strangely inglorious kind. 

The crusades, of course, did a great deal for Santiago, since a 
visit to the sacred place was a chief item in the programme of the 
expeditions from the north, either before or after fighting the 
Saracens in Palestine. But these gentry were not always welcome 
in the city. It was here as in Lisbon and the towns of South 
Portugal. The cross on their cloaks notwithstanding, the stout 
pilgrims and warriors from the Baltic, from Germany, and our own 
ports of Dartmouth and Southampton, were often more mindful of 
commonplace plunder than of the sins on their souls. Santiago 
grew in time, with good cause, extremely suspicious of them. She 
feared they meant to take more from her than they brought as 
tribute to the cathedral treasury. The visitors of 1189 were a 
typical proof of this. In that year, from Friesland and Denmark, 
a fleet of sixty or seventy vessels, with ten or twelve thousand men 
on board, under the command of Canute, a nephew of Denmark’s 
king, touched the Galician coast on their way to the East. They 
landed and prepared to march to Santiago. But they did not get so 
far, for the Galicians rose upon them, urged, no doubt, by the 
archbishop, and drove them back to their boats, so that they had 
to proceed south disappointed. ‘They were charged with having 
designs upon the most holy shrine itself, and especially the head of 
St. Jago, which, it was said, they purposed to carry north with them 
for the sanctification of their saintless lands. Norumour could have 
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been bruited better qualified to put an end to their Compostella 
hopes, whatever these may really have been. All these many 
causes concurred to make the city the lodestone of the West, and to 
fill it with wealth ; and very necessary were its towered and battle- 
mented walls (bright in the fifteenth century with yellow flowers 
where they were not draped with ivy), its outer ditch and its practised 
bowmen. The effigy of St. James in his jewelled mantle, seated on 
his silver chair above the high altar of the cathedral, has looked 
unmoved on as varied crowds of the world’s people as any object of 
its kind. 

Nothing helps better to form an idea of Santiago’s past magnificence 
than an inspection of the superb Hospicio de los Reyes, on the north 
side of the cathedral square. Ferdinand and Isabel built it in 1504 
for the use of the pilgrims. It would shelter thousands of them in 
its many chambers and under the arcades of the four spacious 
“‘ patios” of exquisite design and detail which occupy its four corners. 
The fretted Gothic portal leads by a short corridor to the hospice 
chapel, from which pivot the great courtyards with their balconied 
upper apartments. The place is soaked with human interest, even 
greater than that of its gorgeous architecture, in which the later 
Gothic and the Renaissance styles are blended caressingly. But it 
has long been diverted from the pilgrims themselves. Its endow- 
ments have diminished: as the Santiago chronicler somewhat 
pathetically puts it, from a building of universal service it passed to 
the nation, then to the province, and now it is merely a hospital for 
Central Galicia. This “ merely,” however, must not be thought to 
slight it. Spain has many admirable institutions, and the Santiago 
hospital is one of them. The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul were 
installed here in 1880, and their white caps and dark blue gowns flit 
‘winsomely across the roomy halls and among the twisted columns 
and grotesque gargoyles of the grassy courtyards. The children of 
the hospital play barefooted about the fountains and well-heads of 
the old hospice, and their lively voices echo (not too acutely) from its 
broad overhanging eaves. The terrific sound of the cathedral bell 
somehow seems softened here, where life is young and vigorous, and 
weeds have not grown thick over human hopes and ideals. 

Of a kindred nature is the impressive Renaissance pile, also of 
the sixteenth century, founded by Fonseca, archbishop here and 


later at Toledo. Fonseca’s name is venerated in Spain ; the trail of 


his good works is still plain in the peninsula. The Santiago building, 
entered by an overpowering portico, was intended for “the entirely 
free education of industrious youths,” and as such it long did its 
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duty. But here also transition has been at work, and the building 
is now appropriated to the local university, for the medical schools. 
The very ornate old custodian who led me over it sighed as he put 
down his book (“ The Antiquities of Madrid”) and removed his 
spectacles for the task. The students, by scores, were conning their 
books in the cloisters and in the upper corridors which overlook the 
tangle of orange-trees, shrubs and flowers in the courtyard. One of 
them was sketching on a door: he fled before the ornate janitor, who 
stood and clamoured after him. Here too, in fact, one felt that 
Spain has nerves and sinews in abundance, as well as entrancing 
work in stone and marble. “But the library, Sejior, is in disarray,” 
said my guide, when I asked to see that also, and he added, with a 
fresh sigh, that it was little used except by himself. Perhaps, 
considering the probable nature of the collection, this was no such 
stupendous evil. 

Fonseca was great in Santiago, even as he was afterwards great in 
Toledo ; and the tradition of him lived on well into the nineteenth 
century. Bedridden dotards are still to be found in the city who 
remember when it was the custom daily, at nightfall, for a boy to go 
from the college he established, ringing a handbell and holding a 
torch, while he cried at intervals, ‘‘ Brothers, a Paternoster and an 
Ave Maria for the soul of Don Alfonso de Fonseca, benefactor of 
this city.” Santiago, which until 1873 denied itself the modern 
blessing of gas to its civic and other lamps, has a multitude of such 
mellow ways and traditions, in spite of the havoc wrought upon it by 
Bonaparte’s Frenchmen and the seeds of scepticism that get 
scattered about its stones with certain of the journals of Madrid. 

The cathedral itself cannot here be described otherwise than as 
a curious mixture of Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance workman- 
ship. Hundreds of architects of different generations have set their 
minds and hands to labour at it. A tower of the time of Gelmires 
stands humbly beneath the shadow of those other far more assuming 
ones of a less attractive period. Windows of the twelfth century 
mate, by no means happily, with windows of the seventeenth 
century. One may see the influence of Michael Angelo in many 
of its parts ; also of Bernini; and one may groan with the cultured 
sons of latter-day Santiago at the barbarism of far worse upholsterers 
even than Bernini and his kind. In its original plan a Latin cross 
of extreme simplicity and elegance, the cathedral is now externally a 
shapeless mass of buildings, pinnacled and turreted, amid which only 
a practised eye may discern its primitive nucleus. 

And as of the exterior, so of the interior. One passes from its 
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west entrance beneath the majestic Gloria of Mateo into the sombre 
yet also majestic clerestoried nave to be confronted almost 
immediately by the nauseous decorative work of Chirriguera. 
There is more of it, and worse, to follow. He and his pupils have 
been allowed to wanton in the most reverend parts of the cathedral, 
which they have treated as if they had had a commission to prepare 
it for one of those rampant masques which the seventeenth century 
loved in its lighter moments. The twisted columns with gilded 
capitals of his bad epoch are endured side by side with the quiet 
grandeur of the earlier pillars, which bear the cathedral itself. Ney 
in 1809 carried hence half a ton of gold and silver vessels, statues 
and lamps. One could almost forgive him this theft if he had gone 
further and left the building a mere shell, so that its splendid 
proportions should have been displayed unmocked by these garish and 
humiliating excrescences. And yet that might have been dangerous, 
for Santiago of a hundred years ago would have hastened to replace 
Chirriguera’s abortions with something little less appalling. Even as 
it is, the modern Spaniard does not see much amiss with these 
sprawling masses of cheap woodwork, their gilded capitals, coarse 
puff-cheeked cherubs and elephantine angels, when the whole is 
made bewilderingly theatrical by the glow of hundreds of candles 
and scores of silver lamps. This may or may not be ascribed to the 
fervour of his devotion, which enables him to see beneath all this 
extravagance the plain stone sepulchre in which St. Jago so long lay 
consecrating the entire cathedral. 

But Chirriguera and ruder scene-painters than he cannot rob the 
cathedral of its impressive atmosphere. This dominates the place, 
its thousand columns and pilasters and its walls encrusted with red 
and black marble. The scores of exquisite figures in stone that 
surround Mateo’s Christ, twice the size of life, which welcomes the 
pilgrim with uplifted hand as he crosses the cathedral’s threshold, 
mark the mind irresistibly ; and the Christ itself, not unworthy of 
comparison with that more famous one of Thorwaldsen in the 
Copenhagen Frue Kirke. The rich glow of the Spanish day touches 
the Gloria of the portal so that the memory of it is carried beyond 
into the nave, where gloom reigns, save at the high altar. Here, on 
a great festival, even now, the pomp is remarkable. From the 
enclosed choir between it and the nave (a sorry obstruction), clergy 
in crowds still march firmly in procession while the organ peals and 
‘cellos and silver trumpets lead the shrill voices of the scarlet- 
cassocked choristers. There is no lack, then, of Galician wor- 
shippers, if not of pilgrims from afar, and yet, perchance, you may 
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‘see a tourist of Hungary on his knees at one confessional, while a 
Celt from Limerick tells his sins at another confessional, with the 
word “ Irish” above it. Then, too, the huge “ botafumeiro ” cleaves 
the air from the end of the south transept, leaving in its descent a 
drift of perfumed smoke behind it. Only at such times is this 
“king of censers” on duty. The old “ botafumeiro” was of silver. 
‘This Ney hurried-to the melting-pot, but its successor, though of 
white metal only, is just as gigantic, swings a hundred and thirty feet 
just as majestically, and also requires eight men to work it. The 
same simplicity as of yore possesses these worshippers at the shrine 
of St. James. One by one they grope—it were harsh to say 
“‘ grovel” —towards the burnished cylinder in which the priceless 
*‘ bordon” is enclosed, though not wholly, so that it may be touched 
through an aperture. In cold detail, the thing may be described as 
a hollow iron rod some forty inches long, with a cross top, all now 
oxidised by age and exposure. But Spain at Santiago knows that it 
is more than this. To them, it is the venerated staff with which 
St. Jago the Pilgrim and Missioner traversed the peninsula from 
north to south, the staff upon which he leaned while Herod 
Agrippa’s men cut off his head, and which, later, Athanasius and 
Theodorus, those admirable disciples, brought with the apostle’s body 
on the little ship from Joppa which voyaged up the Sar to Padrone. 
So it has been for a thousand years, and so it no doubt will be for 
a long time still. The organ peals, and the silver trumpets and 
the scarlet choir-boys cry aloud, while these rugged Galicians touch 
the staff and shed tears of satisfaction. But, during a solemn pause 
in the service of song, you hear suddenly the boom ct that awful 
bell overhead. At such a time, to the spectator whose thoughts and 
aspirations are not like the thoughts and aspirations of the peasants 
and pilgrims around him, this knell from above has an effect that 
can scarcely be described. It is like palpable blackness falling in a 
cloud upon dazzling radiance ; despair stunning hope; a future of 
doom descending upon a decrepit past. One knows from the guide- 
book that the sound comes but from a lump of metal six feet 
high and eight feet in diameter. Yet the fancy will have its fling 
notwithstanding. 

The body of St. Jago lies under the high altar, in a new casket 
of silver, beautifully wrought, and weighing eighty solid kilogrammes. 
Until so recently as 1879, Santiago seems for centuries to have 
believed the old legend of the triple tombs and their contents, with 
very singular faith. In that year, however, excavations were made 
and the existing crypt discovered in its interesting entirety. The 
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legend was confirmed, if not to the letter, at least sufficiently, 
There was the large tomb, and the lesser tombs supported it. The 
arches of the crypt, the stone-work, and the very bricks all bore 
witness to the time of the Romans. Leo XIII. received these 
tidings with joy and gladly testified, like his predecessors hundreds 
of years before, that this could be and was no other than the body 
of St. James the Great. But Santiago was not content to leave the 
apostle’s bones in the rude urn of earthenware in which they lay 
in the sepulchre. On July 25, 1883, the Saint’s day, the cathedral 
was packed with pilgrims and others to rejoice in the papal certificate 
of authenticity, and in the following year the dried bones were 
removed to the gorgeous casket in which they now lie. On these 
occasions they might well, as in 1706, have erected “overflow” 
altars in the cloisters, so that none need leave the cathedral 
unblessed. 

Reascending from the crypt and the plain sarcophagi which were 
once overgrown with the perfumed scrub of the South and sheltered 
from the winds and raii.s by great trees, the eye is caught significantly 
by certain dusty banners, tokens of St. Jago’s interposition in 
battle for Spain. He is here the superhuman warrior on the white 
horse, with the uplifted sword ready to drink the blood of the Moors. 
The banners are few, though no doubt they might be many. Four 
of them are British trophies and there is a Napoleonic eagle. One 
wonders when and where their numbers will be increased. When 
Ney came to Santiago, asked for a hundred thousand dollars, and 
sacked the cathedral without permission, the students of the university 
armed and drilled to oppose him. But they could do nothing more 
than that. The seasoned infidel warriors of France were not to be 
deterred by boys from working their will here. They desecrated the 
cathedral like Al-Manssor eight centuries earlier. Of the fifty-one 
silver lamps which hung before the high altar alone, they left none, 
and the clergy were fortunate to save such valuables as they did, 
including the saint’s effigy’s silver chair, the jewelled cover to the 
skull of St. James the Less, and other articles. One marvels how 
the two ponderous silver chandeliers, also before the high altar, 
escaped the ravagers. These are among the most precious relics of 
Santiago’s well-filled treasury. Each ten feet high and ten feet 
broad, of enchanting design, yet adapted to bear only a dozen very 
stout candles apiece, they must have been difficult to remove and 
hide. The empty room that was the treasury a hundred years ago 
appeals even to an unsympathetic mind wien the tale is told of the 
gold and silver and precious stones with which it was crowded. A 
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few broken-backed chant-books and other volumes are all its garnish- 
ing now. Santiago teems with contrasts. One may remember the 
slow ox-cart with St. Jago’s body, which stopped here on the hill in 
the first century of our era ; and one may remember also the train 
of ox-carts with the cathedral plunder, which Ney’s soldiers by no 
means allowed to halt anywhere until the spoil was secured. Cen- 
turies ago, again, Santiago expected her portion of English gold, as 
of the gold of all other Christian nations fond of pilgrimages. The 
city still looks to England for a goodly measure of its income ; but it 
is in return for fat oxen and eggs more or less fresh, instead of special 
indulgences and the consecrated medals and scallop-shells of Com- 
postella. The ordinary tourist with an unbiassed mind is, moreover, 
prone rather to rejoice in the palatable pastries and liqueurs with 
which the city’s shops abound, than in the badges and emblems of 
St. James which also meet his eye on every side. Santiago has as 
sweet a tooth as any city in Spain. This you may realise, if nowhere 
else, at the lavish dinner-table of its hotel, where the bouquets set 
amid the oranges and figs are all a foot or so in diameter. The dis- 
trict is as fertile as it is holy. 

Modern Santiago, like ancient Santiago, is the home of many a 
crippled mendicant who has crawled hither to live and die in the 
odour of sanctity. But it is, alas! a disappointing era for such 
wastrels even here. They intercept the visitor in the suburbs of the 
city and curse him freely if he passes by on the other side. One of 
them in my case went further still. He declined to excuse me, 
though I urged him in set phrase. Having pursued me with an 
ambling gait that seemed much to qualify his affliction, he ended 
his appeals with a flourish of his staff that had downright menace in 
it. But I forgave him this ill temper in my joy at seeing that his 
weapon was the true “bordon,” T-shaped at the handle. Round 
his neck also was the badge of Compostella with St. Jago in full 
length upon it. Charity in the South suffers an interpretation other 
than that given to it in the hard North. Ina country like this, one 
cannot at heart blame the vagabond who takes to the calling of 
mendicant. Moreover, in spite of the competition, it must be pro- 
fitable enough when the cathedral bells chime forth in the fervour 
of a festival and when a pilgrim host (“specially conducted” in 
these days) from France, Portugal, or other parts of poor Spain her- 
self, pervades the dark streets of the city. 

From this aggressive beggar I returned to my hotel in time to 
hear words on the lips of a Government official which seem worth 
repeating. I had met the gentleman elsewhere in Galicia and for 
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the second time we dined together. ‘‘ Spain, Sefior,” he said, even 
before the soup was served, ‘“‘has much religion and little money.” 
I murmured a grieved assent. “But,” he added, as if hastening to 
correct a misapprehension, “ perhaps it is well that it is so; for, 
assuming one may judge by other nations, if we had more money 
we should probably have less religion.” 

When the stars were bright, and the air was cool as well as 
sweet, together we went outside the city to the public gardens, whence 
we looked at the cathedral towers, across the hollow that was of old 
the moat to Santiago’s protecting wall. Of a sudden the big bell 
began to toll with a kind of clumsy glee, and crack went a rocket. 
Other rockets also tried to hit the stars or the triple-pointed crosses 
of St. Jago which cap the cathedral towers. There were bombshells 
besides. In short, a brief frenzy of fireworks ; after which all was 
still again, save for the intermittent booming of that sad bell. 

“It is,” said my friend, “the Eve of Saint ”; the name was 





new to me and I forget it, nor does it seem to matter. But the 
spectacle of poor decayed Santiago’s short and sharp outburst of 
religious rapture mattered much. I was on the point of asking if 
there would have been more rockets if there had been more money 
in Santiago. But I am glad I held my tongue. 


C. EDWARDES. 
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FLOWER O' THE MAY. 


Wester Brae, Fife, May 3rd. 


Y dear Lisa,—The address at the head of this letter is 

misleading. Postally, we are doubtless in the Kingdom 

of Fife ; actually, we are in the pleasant land of Bohemia. Dino 

and I have rooms looking over the Forth ; at this point a fascinating, 

sheeny sheet of water ; femininely capricious, never an instant dull, 

with hours of such exquisite moonlight beauty that make a positive 
ache in the soul for lack of adequate expression. 

Facing us, on the other side of a tiny bay, is a high wall of cliff 
like a hanging garden, covered with dark perpetual green, inter- 
spersed, as by a cunning pattern, with all kinds of pale and delicate 
new spring growth. At the top of this cliff are swelling, grassy 
mounds, leading to a little wood of budding beeches, under which 
runs a wide pathway like the nave of a cathedral not builded by 
hands. Through interlacing branches as through the tracery of a 
great east window, one sees the Forth again at the foot of a rocky 
steep, bordered by the loveliest stretch of shining shell-strewn sand 
to be found along the whole length of its reaches. 

But what has this to do with Bohemia? you will ask. It is 
Bohemia just now, for here are gathered a company of Bohemians, 
sketching and painting, loafing and cycling, enjoying to their utmost 
limit these long and lovely days of May. 

Sarah Jennet-Smith and her husband are both here. They have 
just come from the Riviera, where, she carefully tells us all, they 
travelled incog., content to be known as plain Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
I believe she was afraid of being féted too much for work, as a 
tribute to his fame and position. His last picture had the honour 
of being hung at the Royal Academy—in a very bad place—and he 
has had several other small distinctions, which no one but them- 
selves remembers. He is painting his usual seascape, with the usual 
purple rocks and hideous Paris-green foliage in the foreground—that 
abominable green which, happily, is as yet unknown to Nature. 
They have taken a house for the month. It is down at the shore, 
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surrounded by a delightful garden, with picturesque pink rocks 
bristling like fortifications about the outer walls. Staying with them 
is a charming girl. You met her, I believe, when you were in Edin- 
burgh last autumn, Her name is Delia Galbraith, and she is the 
daughter of a rich manufacturer, whose father, and consequently her 
grandfather, married a West Indian Creole. I mention this last fact 
because the admixture of Creole charm with Scottish energy produces 
a unique and somewhat fascinating result ; what, to use contradictory 
terms, one might call a bland vivacity. I wonder if you remember 
her! She is slim and tall, “with a grace,” as Mademoiselle would 
say. Her complexion reminds one of a magnolia petal ; her dark eyes 
look with a serene kindliness on all the world. She does miniatures, 
chiefly of children, whom she paints with a sympathetic appreciation 
of their many winsome agaceries. Though scarcely yet out of her 
teens, she has had her little successes. Last year, when she was 
studying under Mrs. Impingham, of Sloane Square, all the pupils as 
well as their instructress sent in miniatures to the R.A. Delia’s was 
one of the very few accepted, while Mrs. Impingham’s, to her 
infinite—and natural—annoyance, was among the rejected! A sad 
world, my masters, where one person’s success is bought by someone 
else’s failure. 

The Hoffners, those delightful musicians from Glasgow, are here 
also. Though all her beauty is concentrated -in her voice, she is 
witty and attractive, and, more wonderful still, her wit does not con- 
tain a tincture of malice! Several of us went there to dinner last 
night, and after the most melting German duets—I never heard 
voices so perfectly matched as her’s and her husband’s—she sent us 
all into speechless laughter by her clever silent mimicry of a deaf 
old aunt, presumably fictitious. It is such a pleasant surprise now- 
adays to find a little talent left in private life! Mr. Hoffner, as you 
may perhaps remember, is never really at home except on the water. 
His tiny yacht, as safe as a tub, has been unswathed from its winter 
coverings and now lies in the Forth. He has been out in her every 
day since they have been here, and promises, as soon as a suffi- 
ciently warm day comes, to take as many as the yacht will carry to 
Inchcolme, a pretty scrap of an island, with the remains of a monas- 
tery, that looks from our windows most tantalisingly picturesque and 
mysterious. 

Can you not come too for a few weeks? This village is after 
your own heart—“‘a haunt of ancient peace,” where Romans have 
been and left their enduring mark, where Templars and sisterhoods 
have flourished and passed into oblivion ; now a very bower of tree- 
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girt beauty, lulled by the song of the sea, whose chiefest charm in 
your eyes would be its simple unconventionality. Why is convention 
such a ruling bogey in England, such a many-headed demon to which 
we all make daily sacrifice? You feel it in the air ; its grip is on 
all, from the village dame, who wonders “‘ whatever the neighbours 
would say” if her spring cleaning were not finished by “‘ Whitsun- 
tide,” to the prim Misses X., who roll their bread and butter at 
afternoon tea because the Y.’s, who always do the correct thing, roll 
their bread and butter; and so on, into the haunts of the highest. 
Does it indicate an inelastic, unoriginal type of mind, desperately 
afraid of the unusual, doomed for ever to run in well-worn furrows ? 
It is an excellent thing in its way, and is doubtless an enormous 
factor in civilisation, but how good it is to escape from excellent 
things—and people—somietimes ! 

Let me conclude with a little anecdote Mrs. Hoffner (who, by 
her strange fortune as a wit, has the luck to encounter the queerest 
characters) told us of her landlady. This Mrs. McFee is a most 
lugubrious creature, who, after a long and chastening course of mis- 
fortune, has resigned herself to accept all the unkind cuts of Fate 
with one invariable dolorous statement : “I’m akistomed to it.” 

A few days after the Hoffners’ arrival, just as they were expecting 
tea to be brought in, they heard, instead, a most unearthly clatter 
down the stairs, accompanied by moans of distress. Mrs. Hoffner, 
who is kind-hearted—and curious—enquired later of the landlady 
what had happened, and was told that the maidservant had dropped 
the trayful of tea-things downstairs. Of course Mrs. Hoffner con- 
doled ; but the landlady, with unmoved melancholy, surprised and 
delighted her by saying : “ Och ; it’s no maitter, m’m, I’m akistomed 
to it!” 

Write soon, friend of my heart and mind, and say you are 
coming — Ever yours, JANET. 


Wester Brae, May roth. 


My dear Lisa,—We are both sorry to hear that the invisible, 
nathless unbreakable, fetters of duty and circumstances bind you, 
this enchanting weather, to the smoky tumult of London town. This 
month is surpassing itself. ‘‘’Twas a wee bit nippy at the fir-r-r-st,” 
as old Kirsty, the factotum here, remarked with her rolling Scotch 
r’s and diminutives, but now each day is more genial than the other. 
The young leaves have come boldly forth in dainty spring trappings, 
casting their swaddling sheaths disdainfully to the ground; the 
hawthorn buds, close-packed in bright green settings, look like little 
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seed-pearls ; indeed, I have actually discovered a bit of hawthorn in 
flower ! True, its nook was warm and sheltered, but think of it : may- 
bloom in the month of Mary, north of the Tweed! It sounds like 
romance to those who have endured the usual bright bitterness of the 
northern merrie month. 

Living so much out of doors one sees the glorious pageant of 
spring unfolding before one’s eyes, and can note with delight the 
fresh young beauties as they join the triumphal procession. This 
morning a green meadow by the ruined church, sloping to the Forth 
in one round lovely curve, suddenly appeared a mass of brilliant 
satiny yellow. Merely buttercups, ma chérie ; but no field of cloth- 
of-gold could look more sumptuous when the sunshine lighted 
it up. 

More people have arrived here since I last wrote, but all are 
working vagrants ; Philistia does not take its holidays yet, thank the 
powers. The newcomers are a literary man and his worshipping 
sister of too certain age; Todd by name, self-important by nature. 
They have taken a low brown-stone cottage set in a hedge-secluded 
garden, and covered with a mass of creepers just coming timorously 
into flower. They are from Rome. Gilbert Fraser came with 
them, and is staying at the hotel. He is the man whose “ Sleeping 
Circe ” created such a sensation at the Paris Salon last spring. He 
is not known in London, I believe: so much of his time has been 
spent in Paris and Rome. The other artists here are full of admira- 
tion for his technique, which, they unite in agreeing, is wonderful. 
He is a good-looking man, nearing the end of the twenties, with the 
long elegance of feature and warm sepia tint of colouring that you 
may have noticed is rather frequent among artist men. Not unlike 
Van Dyck’s “ Portrait of a Gentleman” ; but, let us be just, though 
the heavens fall—he makes no effort to cherish the resemblance. 

Yesterday we all went to Inchcolme for the day—the little island 
lying in the Forth opposite Dalmeny Woods. Mr. Hoffner carried 
the luncheon, and as many as his toy yacht would hold. The rest 
followed in rowing boats, of which, at this quiet season, there is a 
whole fleet to choose from. Mr. Fraser rowed Delia Galbraith 
and me, and I was grateful to the Fates that cast my lot in such 
congenial company. The day was sunshiny, even hot. When we 
‘were some way from the shore, the head of a seal popped up, 
appearing at intervals like a ball of polished ebony ; but it made no 
attempt to follow the boat, as they sometimes do in the seas farther 
north. He was a wanderer, perhaps, not quite at home in warmer 
-waters. Above, like a grey ribbon flung across the blue, a skein. of 
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Solan geese flew by with whirring wings and hoarse, melancholy cries, 
on the way, doubtless, to their solitary stronghold, the Bass Rock. 

We none of us said much. There are times of bliss, few and 
short in our mortal days, when 


How good is life, the mere living ! 


when it suffices to steep oneself in the beauty of sunshine and sea, 
sky and atmosphere ; when existence, for a brief space, is what a 
decadent poet would call ‘a symphony in blue and gold,” in which 
one no longer thinks, one enjoys a delectable halting-place on the 
lower slopes of the steep that leads to Nirvana. Once, when Delia 
asked Mr. Fraser about French art, he waxed eloquent for a few 
minutes over their sculpture of to-day, and to balance it, was 
correspondingly severe in denunciation of their meretricious painting. 
But it was one of the few ripples on the Sea of Silence. As he 
rowed with strong easy strokes, reminiscent of his ’Varsity days, he 
seemed to be taking keen note of the wide sweep of beauty all 
about us, and I thought, from his frequent glances, that he did not 
miss the beauty nearest, sitting in the stern, under a big white shady 
hat, with things unutterable in the deeps of her dreamy eyes, while 
she looked with a half-smile of anticipation into that Eldorado of a 
girl’s vision, the future. She has a charming gift of silence, which, 
one easily divines from her occasional vivacity, comes not of 
stupidity but serenity ; an ingredient in the strange Creole charm she 
inherits. Has it ever occurred to you that girls, in spite of cynics’ 
sneers, really ave sweet in the full flush of their charms? It is only 
when they are women, on the losing side of life, that they begin to 
be carping, captious and jealous, with all those other base little qualities 
that make “feminine” in some connections a synonym for scorn. 
Delia was enthusiastic over the landing-place at Inchcolme, and it is a 
pretty spot. It looks provokingly mysterious even at close quarters, 
with high black rocks of basalt on the left, at the foot of which isa 
beach of golden shining sand ; while to the right, a few yards away, 
printed in sharp grey outline on the sky are the broken walls of the 
monastery. Wisely, the madding crowd is excluded by a small 
restricting fee, so the ruins, as ruins, are in good order ; though in 
pre-paying days nota few of the houses on the mainland were the 
firmer for the good solid monastery stones built into them. For so 
small a patch of earth Inchcolme has had its share of vicissitudes. 
Monks, lepers, soldiers have all in turn inhabited the monastery, but 
the most dramatic scene in its record was the landing of King Alex- 
ander I, and his suite, when driven by a storm from Queensferry in 
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the twelfth century. A hermit was then in sole possession—his bee- 
hive cell still remains, an excellent fowl-shelter in this more practical 
age—who entertained king and courtiers for three days on crabs, the 
legend runs ; though where he procured sufficient to keep them all 
from starving must ever remain a mystery to the housekeeping mind. 
The king, in gratitude for his preservation, promised to build and 
endow a monastery, and there it stands to-day, in witness that he 
royally kept his word. Most of us were soon busy sketching. Mr. 
Fraser, I remarked, spent a good deal of his time in giving hints to 
Delia over the water-colour she promptly began of the landing-place. 
We all met at luncheon, on a grassy slope, against whose rocky sides 
the sea came lapping with a soft swishing beat ; and though Edin- 
burgh, as the crow flies, was but a few miles away, the silence was of 
that restful, soothing perfection rarely attainable except on islands. 
It was a gay meal: Mrs. Hoffner’s wit flourishes in the open air ; and 
Mrs. Jennet-Smith’s pomposity is of the kind that only adds to the 
general joy. It was in the perverse nature of things that the vanilla 
sandwiches, a delicacy that the latter lady had specially procured 
from Edinburgh, should get mixed up with the salt; but salt, as 
everyone knows, makes a point of exhibiting the defects of its qualities 
at picnics. 

Delia and Mr. Fraser both went home in the yacht, and I sawno 
more of them till the evening, when several of us went round after 
dinner to the Jennet-Smiths. While four of the men were singing 
those lovely Elizabethan Pastorals—Stanford’s setting—they both 
escaped through the French window into the moon-lit garden, where 
doubtless they found the music of their own voices sweeter far. I 
am not too certain that they did not wander outside the gates to the 
shore. When, just as we were leaving, I caught a last glimpse of 
her, there was a light in her lovely eyes that was not all moonlight. 
But what a gossipy match-maker I grow! Let my excuse be that 
women are always interested in &s affaires du ceur: when not of 
their own, those of other people. I must haste to catch the post, 
which here is rare and erratic.—Ever yours, JANET. 


Wester Brae, May 16th. 

My dear Lisa,—As I write I am sitting by the open window 
and a warm westerly breeze is ruffling the Forth into myriads of 
brilliant wavelets tipped with white. A mile or so away a line of 
coasting vessels—seven to be quite precise—schooners and brigan- 
tines from the higher ports of the Forth, is coming into view. Such 
graceful stately creatures at this transforming distance, with their- 
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brown sails full spread making the most of the favouring wind to 
carry them into the wider waters of the German Ocean. Have you 
ever noticed what a taint of inferiority that proper adjective invariably 
confers? Silver, yeast, measles, oceans, it matters not what ; its 
brand at once proclaims the article an imitation or a substitute. 

I thought you would be interested in Delia. She is a really 
loveable girl, with all sorts of charming possibilities in her, as yet, 
undeveloped woman’s nature. You will like to hear, I think, that 
she and Mr. Fraser are engaged—the outdoor intimate life we are 
leading here just now brings such affairs on quickly—at least they 
are waiting for the paternal consent, which, as his prospects are 
sunshiny and hers assured, there is every likelihood will be forth- 
coming. Parents in these enlightened days are no longer the 
picturesque ogres they used to be. Mr. Fraser is painting her with 
the view of sending it to next year’s Academy, and so far as one can 
judge at this early stage, it will be a delightful picture. The back- 
ground is a high cliff of sombre foliage ; she is gathering a branch of 
hawthorn from a bush in the foreground, so that her face is nearly, 
not quite, full in front. She wears a straight white gown, in long, 
lovely folds, with a sash of yellow China silk, the undyed natural 
tint that is pure colour and a joy to the eye. Her soft dark hair is 
loose and cloudy about the forehead ; and the beautiful lines of her 
throat are not hidden by a swathing collar. It is impossible at this 
stage to predict what it will turn out, but the composition, at all 
events, is what every portrait should be—and isn’t—a picture. 

Delia herself is doing a miniature of Mrs Burman’s little girl, 
Freda (did I mention that they were here ?), a frolicsome mite of 
three or four, with gipsy hair and eyes, and a complexion that always 
sets me quoting (to myself) : 


Her cheek is like a Catherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


She is a quite undauntable young person, and requires the combined 
wiles of several elders to keep her in position while the painting is 
going on. The other afternoon Nurse scolded her for a torn overall, 
or some such nursery sin. After a few minutes’ thoughtful silence 
she remarked : 

“* Nurse, I know what’s the matter wiv you.” 

“‘ Indeed,” said Nurse ; “ what is it?” 

“You're tired. You'll be better when you’ve had some tea.” 
“Which,” as Nurse remarked, “was a nice take-down, if you 
like.” 
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Half an hour later. 


I have just been interrupted by a call from Miss Todd, who 
brought with her a Madame Kersaint, an old acquaintance from 
Rome, who has come to stay with her for a few weeks. She is 
young, and, her dress proclaims, a widow: at the stage when, as 
someone cleverly puts it, she’s “just beginning to take notice,” 
though, from her general appearance, it would be difficult to imagine 
a time when she did anything else. She is possibly thirty, for she 
looks about twenty-five ; with golden hair, and eyes so “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue” that they might have been the windows of 
the soul of a Jeanne d’Arc instead of belonging to this kittenish 
creature, who uses them as if they were a piece of mechanism. To 
see her in widow’s raiment suggested a canary in mourning. Miss 
Todd was, as usual, in her precise way, full of ‘dear John’s ” perfec- 
tions. Hero-worship is a virtue till indulged in to excess. Then it 
becomes iteration, with a classical but unquotable adjective. 

I’m afraid I don’t like Madame Kersaint. She talked of Mr. 
Fraser as “ Gilbert” with an almost proprietary air. I thought he 
must be some kind of near relative; but no. I gradually learned 
that a few years ago when she lived in Rome with her husband, who 
was a French sculptor (she is American), Mr. Fraser was very 
intimate with them, a sort of ami de la maison. ‘This is a good deal 
to learn in a first visit, you will think; but it explains the kind of 
woman—an inconsequent chatterer, with no talent for reserve, who 
would give her soul’s secret if she had one—a soul, I mean—to the 
first stranger who would listen. Pouf! I’m glad she is gone, and 
I wish you were here, so that you could see for yourself the 
exquisite unusual beauty of this northern May. The village is 
decked as for a bridal. Gorse and broom are setting the hillside 
in a yellow flame. 


Flower o’ the broom: Take away love and our earth is a tomb ! 


Ladies’ slippers, dainty things ! are spreading like a gold-broidered 
carpet over the grassy cliffs ; the tiny wild heartsease is beginning to 
show its meek, intelligent face in sunny corners; but the dominant 
note, suggesting the triumphant recurrent theme in Mendelssohn’s 
Wedding March, is the flower o’ the may. There is hawthorn, 
hawthorn everywhere ! in a full pure radiance of bloom, unmarred, 
as yet, by a spot of rain. It gleams, like a white cascade, among 
the massive foliage of the cliff; in huge bouquets it overtops 
crumbling walls ; it lends a glory to the village street, and makes a 
very bower of Lovers’ Loan; while its perfume, pungent and nutty, 
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comes wafted from every quarter in warm breaths, in the erratic, 
elusive, wholly fascinating way that odours have. 

It is May-time indeed for the two lovers! But I question 
whether they give much attention to it! Love is such a jealous, 
masterful sprite; he thrusts out all but himself. I hope you 
flourish.—Yours, in love, JANET. 


Wester Brae, May 23rd. 


My dear Lisa,—Yesterday the ancient quiet of our little village 
was invaded by hordes of pleasure-hunters, and we were driven to 
seek seclusion on a neighbouring hilltop. It happened to be 
Thursday nearest the late Queen’s birthday, which, on this side the 
Border, is still kept as a public holiday, a somewhat meagre equi- 
valent to Whitsuntide. In Nonconformist Scotland, by the way, 
Whitsuntide is condemned as a “ Papish festival,” and is only recog- 
nised as a convenient date for the leasing of houses and similar 
utilitarian purposes. From an early hour the shrieking of sirens 
(piquant irony of nomenclature !) proclaimed the arrival of fresh 
battalions ; and basket-laden crowds were soon swarming up the 
cliff-paths, and boys at the adventurous age were scaling the high 
rocks for the clumps of sea-pinks which flash a gleam of colour on 
the grey. Before we drove off we caught a glimpse of what, at a 
refining distance, reminded one vaguely of the spacious days of 
Queen Elizabeth, which, one reflects, are also at a refining distance. 

In that wide, nave-like pathway through the woods, high up 
above the shore, under the sun-gilt, tender green of the new-leafed 
beeches, was a gathering of lads and lasses, bright in holiday mood 
and attire. A few vagrant minstrels, with a sure instinct for bawbees, 
had followed them, and were scraping away at the maddest, merriest 
of Scotch dances. Melody and measure were irresistible ; the tune 
might have galvanised a wooden leg into life, and after one or two 
bold pioneer couples began, the others gladly followed, and our 
final glance showed the whole company “ footing it featly” in that 
most graceful of interlacing dances, a Highland reel. Seen 
through the fretted tracery of tree-stems and branches, it was a 
dainty sight. ’Arry and ’Arriet do not exist north o’ Tweed, and 
the orderly reserve with which young Scotland takes its open-air 
holidays is wholly delightful, and always begets the futile wish that 
it could be introduced “ down south.” 

We were off to Dunearn Hill, a few miles away from Wester Brae, 
a fastness not penetrable by the general public, but for which some 
enterprising person of our coterie had obtained the open sesame. We 
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left our “machine” (a Scotticism for conveyance) where the road 
finished, and climbed our way up through fir coppices, among which 
the wind made a soft tumult, and tiny larch plantations, bright with 
stately foxgloves, and great lovely ferns just beginning to uncurl their 
bishop’s crooks. The top of the hill—it is only a few hundred feet 
high—was a Roman fort in the days of Agricola, and its remains are 
still visible. A fine post of observation for those astute conquerors ! 
With the naked eye one can see miles away to Edinburgh, and the 
new town lies clearly spread out in its mathematical angles. A glass 
reveals lorries, and trams, and cycles, crawling up Hanover Street, 
and those other thoroughfares converging to that ever via pulchra, 
Princes Street. 

It is decidedly a hill of interest. In some remote past streams 
of smoke and fire flared up from one part of its summit, as a black 
yawning cavity used to testify. But modern ingenuity has turned 
that extinct crater into a curling-pond for the practice of a manly 
northern sport, which appeals to the hardy Scot with greater force 
than the elegant figure-skating or swiftness of the south. 

I’m afraid Madame Kersaint is going to make trouble. She 
attached herself to me during the day without the smallest encourage- 
ment on my part, and began to be very reminiscent and gushing on 
the subject of “Gilbert” Fraser. “He is a delightful lover,” she 
remarked, as she watched him talking to Delia, “Are they properly 
engaged yet, do you know?” 

“They are only waiting for Mr. Galbraith’s consent,” I said 
coldly, “and there doesn’t seem to be any doubt about its being 
given. He is very much in love with Delia, anyone can see,” I 
added, with the spice of defensive malice that is permitted to us all 
on occasion. 

“Oh, do you think so?” she said, wasting a languishing look 
from her lovely eyes on me. “I remember him in Rome a few 
years ago as a most assiduous lover then, I assure you.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, in a voice that was as the north wind for 
coldness. ‘ Who was the lady? I didn’t know Mr. Fraser had 
been engaged before.” 

“Oh dear no! not engaged,” she said purringly. ‘In love 
merely, which is quite a different matter. Indeed, his love was so 
hopeless that at one time I almost feared he might do something 
desperate.” 

“* Really?” I remarked, and I hope my tone was ironical. “You 
seem to know a great deal about it. Were you his confidante ?” 

“Well, yes,” she said, with a simpering hesitation that would 
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have been pretty in Miss Eighteen, “I suppose you would call me 
his confidante—in fact, he was in love with me.” 

“But you were married, weren’t you?” I said bluntly. 

“Oh, but that made no difference at all in Rome,” she said with 
an insincere, affected little laugh which made me viciously long to 
box her ears. “It was rather fashionable than otherwise there to be 
in love with your neighbour’s wife.” 

Mr. Jennet-Smith, douce man, at this point came up, and spared 
me her further odious confidences. I wonder whether it is mere 
vanity, of which she seems to have a quite abnormal share, or 
whether, being free, she would like to recapture his devotion. She 
is exactly the pretty, dollish inanity that looks so sweet and desirable 
to young men in the early twenties, but who, a few years later, bores 
them to dumb exasperation. 

Going home she was very tiresome, and managed to secure 
Mr. Fraser’s escort the greater part of the time. We were all 
amused at the discovery of a charming little secret path, called the 
Roman Way. It used, I believe, to extend from the Fort on 
Dunearn Hill to the shores of the Forth ; but now it commences at 
some distance from the hill, and merges into the woods of Wester 
Brae. To the casual eye it looks a hedge, and nothing but a hedge ; 
but the initiated knows of an aperture at the Hill end, through 
which one sees a tunnel of greenery, just wide enough for one person 
and tall enough for a man to stand upright. Tradition says it was 
planted by the Romans as a convenient means of conveying their 
stores and legions from the Forth unobserved by the watching 
natives. Can’t you see them? A long line of Roman soldiers, 
armour-clad, silently, swiftly marching in single file through this 
green bower right up to the hill fort. 

Some half-a-dozen of us elected to go this way home instead of 
driving back in the “machine.” There is a good deal of trailing 
foliage, and Madame Kersaint, who wou/d come, and is not fitted by 
nature or art for that kind of enterprise, soon got mixed up in a 
bramble bush, and had, naturally, to be extricated by the nearest 
man, who happened to be Mr. Fraser. She effectually managed to 
keep him from Delia the rest of the way home; and Delia walked 
with me, apparently cheerful, but inwardly, I could see, hurt and sore 
at his first neglect of her. Mr. Galbraith has not yet consented. 
He wishes, wise man ! first to see the individual to whom he is asked 
to give away the control of his daughter’s future. He comes at the 
end of the month.—Yours in love, JANET. 
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Wester Brae, May 27. 

My dear Lisa,—The flower o’ the may is fading—the pearl-like 
purity of bloom that looked so untouchable! Everywhere it is 
going, taking on the hectic pinkish tint, which is the sure stamp of 
decay, and every wind that blows sends a scattering shower of ‘tiny 
white petals. But it has been very wonderful; it has budded and 
bloomed and faded all in its own namesake month, which is some- 
thing of a marvel north of Tweed. ‘True, the roses are coming fast 
on its heels, but with the Maying-time the early freshness of the 
year is gone; the leaves are settling to a uniform sober tint, and 
Nature is looking forward to her fruitage ! 

Poor Delia, whose love was a sweet flower o’ the may, is very 
unhappy. Shespends a great deal of time with little Freda Burman. 
She plays for hours with her down at the shore, obeying her baby- 
ship’s caprices with a meek subjection that is the outcome of sheer 
unhappiness. Freda enjoys the change, and daily demands her 
playmate. She doubtless finds her a more agreeable companion 
than her somewhat grim nurse. (Her handsome, frivolous mother does 
not find baby society to her taste!) Yesterday I found Delia and 
Freda alone by the shore gathering shells, those dainty little “ silver 
nuns.” Do you remember how we used to treasure them in child- 
hood’s days? 

I’m afraid that yellow-haired woman has been babbling all round ; 
and Delia, poor sensitive child, feels it in the air. The serenity that 
is so much of her charm is ruffled; there are little puckers of 
trouble between her lovely candid eyes. I got a glimpse of her un- 
happiness yesterday afternoon. It was a perfect day, warm yet fresh, 
for a thunderstorm had recently cleared the too oppressive air. 
Kirsty brought us tea in the garden, a bit of rocky, grass-grown 
wilderness, mounting up and up till it is suddenly lost in a cool 
pasture shaded with great chestnut trees, that just now are illumined 
by gorgeous pink and white tapers. I left Dino in the centre of the 
village street under his big umbrella, sketching a queer little lop- 
sided house dated 1622, so we were quite by ourselves. 

After a longer spell of silence than usual, she said slowly, some- 
what wistfully, I thought : 

“ Do you like that Madame Kersaint ?” 

“T do not,” I said emphatically. “I wish she had never come 
here.” 

“I do not like her either,” confessed Deiia, with a lovely girlish 
flush. ‘She comes up to Gilbert—Mr. Fraser—as if she had more 
right to be with him than—than anybody.” 
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“What does Mr. Fraser say?” I asked. 

“ He does not say much, but I am sure he is very angry, espe- 
cially when she says, ‘You must not mind Gilbert and me talking ; we 
used to be such friends in Rome, didn’t we?’ What can he say?” 

Truly the man could say nothing. His past philanderings were 
finding him out at a most inopportune moment. 

“Do you think,” asked Delia suddenly, a few minuter later, 
“that, if a man has once loved a woman who is married, he ought to 
marry her when the husband dies ?” ; 

The murder was out. That wretched little canary woman had 
been pouring her vain nonsense into Delia’s too-sensitive ears. I 
know her foolish little half-sentences, giving a false importance to 
trifles! She is quite capable of confiding to Delia all the silly 
speeches ‘‘ Gilbert ” ever made to her; she is just the kind of woman 
to draw them by sheer angling, and then to treasure and repeat 
them, at intervals, till the day of her death. Vanity has ever a good 
memory for compliments ! 

How feline the woman is! Does she really hope to marry 
Mr. Fraser, I wonder ? She knows the surest way of severing the 
lovers is to go to Delia with some story of his devotion in other 
days! Flight is the only weapon for such an insidious little adver- 
sary, and, if Delia’s father were not coming in a few days, I would 
try to persuade her to go home. Mr. Fraser, I do not doubt, would 
soon follow, 


* * * * * * * 


May 30. 

Delia is dead. As I write the waves sound like a dirge wailing 
that beautiful lost young life, for she lies, as yet undiscovered, in 
their cruel shining depths. It was so sudden, so unlooked for, that 
I cannot yet realise it ; I cannot shake off the feeling that I have 
only to go down to the shore to find her playing with little Freda 
Burman. .. . But you will like to know how it happened. Delia 
and Freda, were, as they have been during the past few mornings, 
on the sands together, and Freda, with her frolic impetuousness, 
was running in and out among the rocks. She is a daring child, 
and presently leaped from a smaller to a great boulder surrounded 
by water, as at the time the tide was nearly full. Nurse, sewing at 
a little distance, happened to look up, and, frightened lest Freda should 
fall in, threw down her work and ran towards the rocks to bring her 
back to safety. Delia, frightened also, was approaching very 
cautiously lest she should cause the child to start through fright or 
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fun. Freda, looking round, saw her, and making a hasty movement, 
toppled headlong among the breakers. Nurse says that Delia did 
not hesitate an instant. She plunged into the water after her, but 
an outgoing wave carried the child some little way off, and though she 
could swim, she seemed to have some difficulty in reaching her. 
More details I cannot tell you. Nurse hailed a man who 
happened to be coming along the shore, and the child Freda was 
saved ; but his help came too late for poor Delia. Either she was 
exhausted, or, I have since wondered, did she, in her girlish 
unhappiness, think that by slipping out of life she would make the 
way clearer for her lover? Girls have such dear, mistaken notions 
of self-sacrifice ! But we shall never know. She has died young, 
beloved of the gods, leaving behind her the glorious record, in giving 
her own life for another, of having done the utmost a mortal can 
do. Her father, poor man, is expected some time to-day. Mr. 
Fraser says scarcely anything, but he is always down at the shore, 
watching with a wistful, yearning look, as if dumbly beseeching the 
sea to give him back his dead love. It has been a most painful 
conclusion to our bright holiday. We expect to be in London this 
week.—Ever yours, JANET. 


P.S.—Madame Kersaint is loudest in expressions of grief. 


H. G. ALDIS. 
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WILLIAM SMYTH: “THE SWEET 
LYRIST OF PETERHOUSE” 


LTHOUGH the historical works of William Smyth have in the 
present generation been relegated to the top shelves of the 
library, and his reputation as a wit and a scholar has faded away, 
except perhaps in the precincts of his own beloved college of Peter- 
house, one cannot help feeling that the all-but-complete oblivion 
into which the memory of the old Cambridge professor of Modern 
History has fallen to-day is not altogether justified. Apart from his 
once prized and now totally neglected volumes, “the Professor ”— 
as he was affectionately termed by a large circle of admirers both in 
the University town and outside it—was a fairly prominent figure in 
the English world of letters during the earlier half of the last century ; 
and though the academic: leisure in which Smyth’s life was passed 
would be voted unpalatable, scarcely honourable, in our present age 
of rapid writing and of research afield, there may still perhaps exist 
amongst us a few old-fashioned authors who can find something 
attractive, tantalising even, in its record of almost unbroken literary 
ease, the true oxoA7 of the ancient Athenians, 

The most popular, and perhaps the most striking figure in 
Cambridge for nearly fifty years, Smyth’s memory after his death 
was honoured in an exceptional degree both by his own college and 
by the University itself, which deemed him worthy of a marble bust 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum. Nor can we wonder at the general 
esteem which his ripe scholarship and his courteous manners gained 
for him when we look at the portrait of the hale, genial old man, 
with his gentle, refined face full of kindly humour, and lit by eyes 
full, blue, and expressive in spite of their chronic weakness of vision. 
Drawing around him, by his charming personality, his learning, his wit, 
his love of music and literature, all that was best in Cambridge life, 
both academic and social, Smyth may perhaps be taken to represent 
the dcau-idéa/ of the University don of the old school. Moreover, his 
reputation, as I said before, was by no means confined to Cambridge, 
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since he reckoned among his personal friends such great names as 
Coleridge, Southey, Rogers, Jane Austen (whose novels he once 
described, to the mingled amusement and indignation of their author, 
as containing a strong Unitarian tendency), and, in a special degree, 
the ever-famous Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

William Smyth came of Anglo-Irish stock that had already pro- 
duced one or two men of mark. The immediate ancestor of the 
Smyth family, which was of Yorkshire extraction, had followed 
in the train of the Deputy Wentworth to Ireland, where his de- 
scendants became landowners in Leinster, intermarrying with other 
Anglo-Irish families such as the Dowdalls, the Scotts, the Skeffingtons, 
and supplying the Irish episcopate with two prelates of note in the 
seventeenth century. The Professor’s grandfather, fourth in descent 
from the original settler, was a country gentleman in County Meath, 
who married Miss Ruth Hill, a lineal descendant of that unique 
product of the Munster squirearchy, Valentine Greatrakes, of Affane, 
“celebrated for curing diseases by the touch,” a famous amateur 
healer whom Faithorne, the engraver, has characteristically depicted 
in the act of treating a demented youth by laying hands on his head. 
The third son of James and Ruth Smyth, Thomas, the Professor’s 
father, was sent to Liverpool in order to make his fortune as a 
merchant, though possessed of acquirements more likely to win 
success at the Bar or in the Church than in the counting-house. At 
Liverpool (of which city he was mayor in 1788) Thomas Smyth 
became in course of time a wealthy banker, partly owing to his own 
industry, but chiefly through his marriage with an heiress, Miss 
Elizabeth Blagge, of the Fence, near Macclesfield, a house that can 
lay claim to some historical interest as having been the residence for 
a few days of the Young Chevalier, who lodged there in 1745, the 
Blagge family having previously fled in terror at the approach of the 
Jacobite army. 

It was at the Fence House that William Smyth first saw the light 
in 1764, being the eldest son of a family of nine. Even in childhood 
the future historian showed a decided taste for English literature, so 
that he was truly fortunate in having a father who, in spite of the 
prosaic claims of money-making, was able to find ample leisure for 
teaching. Hisson tells us in the meagre little autobiography prefixed 
to his volume of verses that Mr. Smyth was able to recite without a 
mistake the whole of Thomson’s “ Palemon and Lavinia” after one 
perusal, and that he was fond of quoting to his children long passages 
from Swift, Churchill, Dryden, and particularly from the Shakespearean 
plays. With the exception of the classics, young Smyth received all 
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his early education direct from his father, who appears to have some- 
what overestimated his eldest son’s precocious ability. Destined to 
the Bar (his father’s ideal profession), William Smyth was in course 
of time sent to Eton, where he was expected, as he himself naively 
confesses, “ to form splendid connections and to exhibit his promising 
talents.” But the intensely classical atmosphere of the place did not 
prove very congenial to the taste of the young poet, although he 
spent there three happy years of school-life. His most pleasant 
reminiscence of his Eton days was a certain boyish coterie which 
met once a week at tea and read aloud compositions, Smyth himself, 
under the nickname of “ Eugenius,” being its leading spirit and most 
voluminous contributor. Two of these juvenile pieces were subse- 
quently included in his “ English Lyrics,” and it must be admitted 
that they are fully equal to the average “lispings in numbers” of 
many a literary giant ; indeed, they give promise of a mature excel- 
lence which was by no means realised in their author. 

Anxious for a University career at Cambridge, for which the 
methods of Eton formed a singularly poor preparation, Smyth per- 
suaded his father to remove him from school and place him with a 
tutor who could supply the requisite amount of mathematics. In 
spite of a strong natural distaste for the science of figures in all its 
branches, Smyth worked with such industry and success that he 
finally emerged from the schools Eighth Wrangler, and was conse- 
quently, to his infinite joy, elected to a fellowship at his own college 
of Peterhouse in 1787. Well born and the eldest son of a rich man, 
without the desire or the necessity of amassing money, the young 
fellow settled himself down to the enjoyment of a life of literary 
leisure divided between his college-rrooms at Cambridge and his 
home in Cheshire, and varied by occasional visits to town, where he 
delighted in concerts, in the drama, and in the conversation of men 
of similar tastes. But just when Smyth’s prospects of the secluded 
life that he desired seemed fully assured, an unexpected calamity 
suddenly urged him into an unwilling activity. In the financial 
crash succeeding the fall of the Bourbon dynasty in France, the 
Smyth banking-house at Liverpool failed, and in consequence the 
once wealthy family was reduced to extreme poverty. The eldest 
son at once became anxious to do what he could on behalf of his 
parents and his two younger brothers, although, as he explains, his 
field of occupation was necessarily limited on account of his indif- 
ferent health and his weak eyesight, which forbade all study by 
artificial light. Nevertheless, thanks to the reputation for learning 
he had already gained, and to the kind offices of an influential friend, 
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Smyth was before long enabled to receive the provisional offer of a 
post at once, apparently, honourable, easy, and lucrative ; this was 
the position of tutor to young Tom Sheridan, the great dramatist’s 
only son, at the handsome salary of £300 a year. 

It was, therefore, severe domestic trouble that procured Smyth 
the most eventful incident in his long career, his connection with 
that brilliant and erratic Irishman, who was at once statesman, 
orator, dramatist, impresario—without which the name of the 
earliest English historian of the French Revolution must ere now 
have perished. But a small portion of Sheridan’s glory is reflected 
upon his son’s tutor, who protested, suffered, noted, and criticised 
during his years of service, to such good purpose that his curious 
and rare “ Memoir of Sheridan” has been largely drawn upon by 
various biographers and latter-day compilers of recollections. Smyth 
always writes more in sorrow than in anger, it is true, yet there is an 
undoubted tone of bitterness throughout the little volume, which 
was composed and privately printed nearly a quarter of a century 
after Sheridan’s death, at the request of some Cambridge ladies 
whom the Professor had one evening entertained with an account of 
his experiences as tutor. So totally dissimilar were the habits and 
ideas of the unbridled, eccentric man of genius and of the punctilious, 
somewhat irritable young Cambridge don that subsequent dissen- 
sions between these two men were inevitable ; nor need we wonder, 
at least from Smyth’s point of view, at the tutor’s pathetic summing- 
up of the years thus passed in Sheridan’s household : 

Letters unanswered, appointments broken, a total impossibility 
of depending upon him for any one affair of kindness or considera- 
tion at the proper time and proper place ; intercourse with him was 
one eternal insult, mortification, and disappointment.” 

It was Edward Morris, an old college friend and a would-be 
dramatist, who recommended the young Fellow of Peterhouse to 
Sheridan as a suitable companion for his sixteen-year-old son, whilst 
Sheridan’s bosom friend Richardson—* a person of truly amiable 
disposition, a zealot in friendship”—warmly supported the sugges- 
tion. Smyth was accordingly summoned in haste from Liverpool to 
town, where it had been arranged that the four men should meet at 
dinner, so that Sheridan might have the desired opportunity of inter- 
viewing the prospective tutor. Three of the four persons interested 
arrived in good time, but Sheridan himself, as usual, was unpunctual, 
or rather did not appear at the dinner at all, merely sending a belated 
message of regret from the House of Commons, together with an 
invitation to the assembled trio to sup with him at midnight at the 
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St. Alban’s Tavern. But this appointment was likewise broken, for 
Smyth, Morris, and Richardson, after beguiling the long June evening 
by walking up and down St. James’s Street and by reciting passages 
from favourite authors to each other, found on repairing at the hour 
named to the St. Alban’s that Sheridan neither had arrived nor was 
expected there. The three men waited in vain far into the small 
hours of the morning, but, as there came no Sheridan and no 
message, they at length retired to bed with feelings that can be 
imagined. In spite, however, of the indignation expressed by both 
Morris and Richardson at this treatment of their protégé, and the 
bitter disappointment of the poor tutor, who felt this humiliating 
conduct with all the acute pride of his former independence, and 
was all for returning at once to Liverpool, the matter ended satis- 
factorily. Sheridan expressed such genuine contrition to Richardson 
next day for his carelessness, and begged him so anxiously to bring 
Smyth to his house in Grosvenor Street (whence they might all go 
down together and dine at his villa at Twickenham), that Morris 
and Richardson were mollified. Smyth himself, indeed, was too 
wounded in spirit not to demur at first; but Morris, “who was an 
affectionate creature,” finally persuaded his reluctant friend to lay 
aside his rancour in consideration of the interests of his family and 
to accept the still-unseen Sheridan’s invitation. On this particular 
occasion, at all events, Sheridan was punctual, and there followed a 
most agreeable evening at the Twickenham villa, where Smyth found 
himself, perhaps against his will, delighted with his host’s conversa- 
tion and affability. After the meal it was finally arranged that 
Smyth was to go to Wanstead, where his patron owned another 
house, the fact being that this remarkable Irishman, in spite of his 
financial embarrassments, possessed no fewer than three residences, 
although he usually lodged at Nerot’s Hotel ; “he appeared to have 
a house to dine at, another to call at, a third in which to put his 
family, and to have his home in none of them.” At the Wanstead 
house, where Smyth was first introduced to his charge, “a fine youth 
with sallow complexion and dark hair, with a quick, intelligent look 
and lively manner,” the new tutor was agreeably surprised after his 
recent experience to find himself treated in an unexpectedly courteous 
and considerate manner. 

“In the diseased state of mind that I then was, jealous of my 
independence, and supposing that everyone was ready to treat me 
like an upper servant in the house, I cannot describe what a charm 
I found, how I was soothed and pleased by the ceremonious atten- 
tion that was shown me. . . . And here I must stop to observe that 
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assuredly a little courtesy and benevolence is never so well bestowed 
as by parents, of whatever rank, on the tutors and governesses of 
their children—‘ it shall return tenfold into their bosom.’ ” 

~ To quote from the collection of amusing, sad, or extravagant 
Sheridaniana with which the little memoir is filled does not lie 
within the limits of the present biographical sketch of their narrator. 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that, however petulant and 
even resentful he may show himself at times in his book, Smyth was 
fully aware of the privilege of close intimacy for several years with so 
famous a man—a man who had, in fact, once been Smyth’s own 
youthful ideal of all that was brilliant and successful in the great 
world of politics and letters. But, despite his keen admiration for 
his patron’s talents, Smyth always found the recollection of this 
period of his life an unpleasant one, even after many intervening 
years ; this fact can easily be gathered from the pages of the memoir 
itself. He had become a tutor, contrary to all natural inclination, 
with the sole object of making money to assist an impoverished 
family, so that Sheridan’s failure to pay his salary regularly con- 
stituted an incessant but not unnatural grievance. But this delay in 
receiving much-desired and much-needed payment for his services 
was one only of many causes of annoyance, for Sheridan’s hopeless 
unpunctuality and vague methods were perpetually harassing the 
precise and conscientious scholar. 

To quote an instance: on one occasion Smyth found himself in 
lodgings at Bognor (where the Sheridan family had spent the 
summer), with only the old housekeeper, Martha, for company, his 
pupil having been hurriedly sent for to attend his father’s second 
marriage with the extremely youthful daughter of Dean Ogle, of 
Winchester—“ a silly woman with a sillier man.” ‘Tutor and house- 
keeper were left behind without money, without supplies, and, what 
was worse, without any idea as to the whereabouts of either Sheridan 
or his son, from neither of whom could any letter or remittance be 
extracted. Deserted in this extraordinary manner, Smyth meditated 
in his enforced solitude upon his curious position, wondering whether 
to describe it as tragedy or comedy. 

“With the assistance, however, of the screaming sea-gulls, and 
the waves that broke lumbering and heavy on the bold beach of 
Bognor, in the course of many solitary walks I made out that it was 
tragedy. . . . Morning after morning did we see, as we watched at 
the window together, poor Martha and myself, the heedless post-boy 
canter by the door on a gaunt steed, that we were likely soon to 
resemble, and letters he seemed to have for everyone but us—at 
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every house, some time or other, he stopped, but at our house never. 
The winter, too, was fast approaching, and our only consolation was 
that the stock of coals had been luckily laid in ; whether paid for or 
not was not our concern ; there they were. And further we thought 
that we could surely invent excuses enough to prevent the landlord 
from unroofing the house and turning us all into the street ; which I 
assured Martha, from my great knowledge of the law, to her visible 
satisfaction, was the only expedient to which a landlord could in a 
case like this resort. 

“In vain did I write, letter after letter, to Mr. Sheridan, imploring 
him either to send my pupil down to me, or let me come up to take 
care of my pupil. In vain did I represent to Tom the sorrows of 
the gentle Martha, the melancholy state of the house and larder, 
and how hopeless, not to say disreputable, would be the catastrophe 
if, some morning or other, we were found hanging, she at one end 
of a beam and I at the other. 

‘No notice could be obtained for the sufferings of either of us.” 

At length, after receiving no reply to an infuriated ultimatum to 
his pupil’s father, Smyth, in a ferment of alarm and anger, posted 
up to town, where, on his arrival, Sheridan merely expressed great 
delight at seeing him, and greater surprise at his not appearing 
before. Soothed by his patron’s charm of manner and by his warm 
reception, Smyth now began to reflect with misgiving upon the 
violent letter he had written from Bognor, and accordingly begged 
Sheridan to consider it as unwritten. 

***T wrote you a letter lately,’ he said, ‘it was but an angry one ; 
you will be so good as to think no more of it.’ ‘Oh! certainly 
not, my dear Smyth,’ he said, ‘I shall never think of what you 
have said in it, be assured ;’ and putting his hand in his pocket, 
‘Here it is,’ he cried, offering it to me. ‘I was glad enough to get 
hold of it, and looking at it as I was going to throw it into the fire, 
lo and behold, I saw that it had never been opened !” 

Soon after the Bognor incident Smyth returned to Cambridge, 
taking with him young Tom Sheridan, ‘‘a constant source of hope 
and disappointment,” whose University career he was now to super- 
intend. But whatever influence the tutor could exercise over his. 
sprightly pupil at home was utterly lost in the freer life of Cam- 
bridge. ‘Tom at once became the leader and the idol of the fastest 
set in the place, whilst Smyth’s warnings as to conduct and his 
inducements to study Paley, Euclid, and Adam Smith (the three 
reigning intellectual deities of Cambridge) were utterly disregarded. 
In 1806, however, Lord Moira took Tom Sheridan from college to 
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place him on his staff, and Smyth was at last relieved from the 
charge of this wayward but affectionate youth, whom he had years 
before bluntly characterised as fit only to enter the army. With 
Tom’s departure from Cambridge the question of Smyth’s payment 
had next to be solved, Sheridan’s sole valuable asset being his lease 
of the playhouse of Drury Lane. 

“As to the father, he gave me bills on his theatre at three 
months and six months. I asked him whether I might suffer them 
to go out of my hands or not. ‘By all means,’ he said, ‘ negotiate 
them ; I mean no other.’ ‘Make them six months and nine months,’ 
I said, ‘that will give the treasurer more time.’ ‘The dog will jump 
at it,’ said Sheridan. 

“The bills were paid to my brother-in-law [Mr. Johnston], a 
merchant in the City, who, at the time appointed, would listen to 
no remonstrance from either treasurer or manager, and would have 
the money. He and the attorney urged poor Sheridan, till at last 
‘he declared he would send an express to me, who would not suffer 
him,’ he said, ‘he was quite sure, to be worried in this manner.’ 
‘Mr. Smyth has no power over these bills now,’ was the reply. 

“In conclusion, some person to whom Sheridan had done an 
important favour stepped forward, and the money was paid. It was 
paid, as Sheridan’s engagements, I understood, generally were, the 
original sum and a third more for law expenses.” 

In spite, however, of past disagreements and even (on Smyth 
part) of open quarrelling, the imperturbable, almost exasperating 
good nature of the great dramatist enabled the two men to continue 
on terms of friendship. Sheridan never wholly lost touch with 
Smyth, for whom he seems to have conceived a genuine regard, and 
he was greatly affected when, during his last melancholy days of 
debt and disease, his son’s former tutor paid a special visit to him in 
the hopes of being of service to the dying man of genius. Nor were 
Smyth’s attentions to his old patron by any means undeserved, for 
with the advent into power of the Whig Ministry, Sheridan had 
voluntarily offered to obtain for him, through his influence with Lord 
Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne), the very post at 
Cambridge which he most coveted, the Chair of Modern History, 
an ample reward for the many trials he had endured in Sheridan’s 
household. 

“In the year 1807 Lord Henry Petty gave me the professorship of 
Modern History. Now it happened that, of the posts and places at 
the disposal of the Government, this was the only one that could 
have suited me. I could not have gone through the duties of an 
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official situation at home ; I never could acquire a foreign language, 
and could not have undertaken any diplomatic situation abroad. I 
was left in my college cell, undisturbed in the enjoyment of such 
pleasures as I have mentioned. My eyes, as I grew older, grew 
stronger. I could read enough to prepare my lectures, my situation 
was honourable and not burdensome, and I have lived a cheerful 
life.” 

Smyth now prepared to settle himself down a second time to the 
life of academic otium cum dignitate that his soul loved. Although 
compelled to resign his fellowship in 1825 (when his succession to 
the family property in Cheshire at his father’s death brought him 
within the rather absurd rule of his college against the holding of 
real estate by its fellows), the Professor continued to reside in his 
old quarters. The talk of the common-room of Peterhouse, the 
quiet of the libraries of Cambridge, and the cultivated society of the 
University town were exactly suited to his taste. Admirer of women 
as he always was, whether beautiful or intellectual, the weekly 
musical parties which Smyth gave in his college-rooms invariably 
contained a strong female element, amidst which shone conspicuous 
the Professor’s two chief friends, Miss Cotton, of Madingley, and 
Mrs. Frere, of Downing, “who taught not only me, but all the 
tenants of these academic bowers, the value of elegant accomplish- 
ments and the delights of polished society.” Nevertheless, in spite 
of his keen appreciation of the fair sex, with whom he was always an 
immense favourite, Smyth never married, his protestations of love 
being confined solely to his verses. Like his more famous country- 
man and contemporary, Tom Moore, Smyth was fond of singing his 
own compositions at these social gatherings to audiences that never 
failed to applaud the performer. Smyth had, in fact, a passionate 
fondness for music, a somewhat rare trait in a professor of the old 
school, which he was all the more free to indulge owing to the weak- 
ness of eyesight that prevented reading or writing after daylight had 
departed, thus compelling him to resort of an evening to the society 
of his fellow-creatures in lieu of his books. Even in his young days 
Smyth had been compelled to charter the services of a reader, whose 
welcome step upon the college staircase used invariably to draw from 
the Professor the quotation from Mickle’s old ballad : 


‘* His very step has music in ’t 
As he comes up the stair.” 


Popular with both young and old, Smyth thus passed forty years 
in Cambridge, his musical parties and his literary breakfasts ranking 
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amongst the chief social features of University life. His lecture- 
room was always well attended, and positively overcrowded on the 
many occasions when the Professor was expected to enlarge upon 
the virtues and misfortunes of his favourite heroine, Marie Antoinette, 
when the romantic old lecturer, himself forming a connecting link 
between the generation that remembered the passing events of the 
French Revolution and the one that he instructed, was wont to 
break down and weep aloud before his audience. Smyth could 
certainly never have bec included in Burke’s sweeping list of 
sophists, economists, and calculators, for the spirit of antique chivalry 
still survived in the white-haired, tender-hearted Professor, although 
his University had always borne the reputation of despising lost and 
unpopular causes. Grown feeble with his burden of four-score years, 
Smyth at last retired—one can imagine with what bitterness of regret 
—from his adored and adoring Cambridge, with which he had been 
so closely connected for upwards of sixty years. Nor did he long 
survive this voluntary uprooting and breaking of old ties, for two 
years later, in 1849, he died in his brother’s house at Norwich, where 
a stained-glass window and a singularly ugly monument in the nave 
of the cathedral serve to perpetuate his memory. This last tribute 
of appreciation from the pen of his youngest and favourite brother, 
the Rev. Thomas Scott Smyth, Fellow of Oriel College and Vicar of 
St. Austell, who edited several of the Professor’s works, may be given 
here, as it fairly expressed the general sorrow felt in Cambridge and 
elsewhere for the loss of a beloved and honoured teacher, who was 
at once gentle, witty, kindly, and learned :— 

“Everyone seemed to honour him and to respect and love him, 
and was ready to show kindness and attention, for his sake, to those 
who were nearly related tohim. He had a happy life, and he deserved 
it—for he was always ready to promote the happiness of others. As 
a Whig of the old school, he had settled political and moral 
principles, and through life he fearlessly and consistently acted upon 
them. He had a sublime view of religion—not the religion of mere 
formularies and creeds, but that which exercises over itself constant 
self-control and manifests its love of God by its love to its fellow- 
creatures.” 

Regarding Smyth from the literary point of view, I have already 
stated that his historical works have fallen into disuse, though it is 
quite possible that the writings of a scholar who was conversant with 
the various stages of the French Revolution may yet come to be 
considered of increased interest, if not of actual value, as the con- 
tribution of a contemporary historian, who tried, even if he did not 
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succeed in the attempt, to write impartially. But as to his poetry 
—and verse in certain cases is said to be less perishable than prose— 
who nowadays ever sees a copy of the Professor’s “ English Lyrics,” 
which were so warmly praised on their appearance by the “ Edinburgh 
Review ”? 

“ Their author is a writer of great taste and sensibility, who always 
expresses kind and generous feelings with an air of such natural 
delight that it is impossible for his readers not to love the man as 
much as they admire the poet. His songs do not speak the language 
of passion like those of Burns, nor of voluptuousness like those of 
Moore; but they are full of true and natural feeling, often exqui- 
sitely tender, sometimes light and playful, and always elegant and 
graceful.” 

The same Review declared the following verses as “ never 
excelled by Moore,” and though the Irish poet was extremely 
indignant at the comparison, and most unfairly accused Smyth of 
plagiarism, yet the poem is certainly strongly reminiscent of the 
spirit of the “Irish Melodies ” :— 


‘¢ Pass round the bright wine, for my bosom is gay, 
The night may have sunshine as well as the day ; 
Oh ! welcome the hours when dear visions arise 
To melt my kind spirit, and charm my fond eyes ; 
When wine to my head can its wisdom impart, 
And love has its promise to make in my heart ; 
When dim in far shade sink the spectres of care, 
And I tread a bright world with a footstep of air. 


Yes, Mirth is my goddess—come round me, ye few 
Who have wit for her worship, I doat upon you ; 
Delighted with life, like a swallow on wing, 

I catch every pleasure the current may bring ; 

The feast and the frolic, the masque and the ball, 
Dear scenes of enchantment! I come at your call ; 
Let me meet the gay beings of beauty and song, 
And let Erin’s good humour be found in the throng. 


If life be a dream, ’tis a pleasant one, sure, 

And the dream of to-night we at least may secure : 
If life be a bubble, though better I deem, 

Let us light up its colours by gaiety’s beam. 

Away with cold vapours! I pity the mind 

That nothing but dulness and darkness can find ; 
Give me the kind spirit that laughs on its way, 
And turns thorns into roses, and winter to May.” 
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Parenthetically, it may be remarked here that the good Professor, 
although all his life a water-drinker and a confirmed but most 
respectable old bachelor, invariably grows convivial and amorous in 
his verse, singing the praises of wine and women in the Anacreontic 
strain that was so fashionable at this period. 

The next piece, entitled ‘“‘The Soldier,” which is included in 
that once popular anthology, Mackay’s “Thousand and One Gems 
of English Poetry,” is perhaps Smyth’s best attempt in this style of 
writing :-— 

** On comes the foe—to arms! to arms! 

We meet—'tis death or glory, 

*Tis victory in all her charms, 
Or fame in Britain’s story. 

Dear native land ! thy fortunes frown ; 
And ruffians would enslave thee ! 

Thou land of honour and renown, 
Who would not die to save thee? 


Tis you—’tis I—that meet the ball ! 
And me it better pleases 

In battle with the brave to fall, 
Than die of cold diseases ; 

Than drivel on in elbow chair, 
With saws and tales unheeded, 

A tottering thing of aches and care 
No longer loved, nor needed. 


But thou—dark is thy flowing hair, 
Thine eye with fire is streaming ; 

And o’er thy cheek—thy looks—thine air 
Health sits in triumph beaming ; 

Thou, brother soldier, fill the wine, 
Fill high the wine to beauty, 

Love, friendship, honour, all are thine, 
Thy country and thy duty.” 


Here the first two stanzas are really spirited in their martial senti- 
ment and their swinging metre ; but, alas, the third verse sinks to 
the commonplace level of nearly all Smyth’s productions. We turn 
indeed over the volume with its numerous poems to Lauras and 
Julias, to Kathleens and Emilys, in the vain hope of finding some 
original thought worthy of record ; all its contents are easy, graceful, 
rhythmical, but all appear hopelessly insipid. They are all, in fact, 
occasional pieces for which the occasions have long passed away ; 
they are withered roses to which there clings no perfume. Of the 
more ambitious efforts, the critic of to-day will instinctively recoil 
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from the turgid Inaugural Ode, written for the installation of the 
Duke of Gloucester as Chancellor of Cambridge University in 1811, 
and set to music by the author’s friend, Dr. Hague ; whilst in the 
two “Elegies to Wisdom,” once greatly admired and quoted with 
effect in Cambridge lecture-rooms, the modern reader will perceive 
nothing but a feeble imitation of the master-elegy of Gray :— 


*¢ Beside this russet heath, this forest drear, 
That strews with yellow leaves the moisten’d plain, 
Here, where the green path winds, O Wisdom ! here, 
Did once my darling lyre to thee complain. 


Returning seasons since have passed away ; 
Oft has the spring with violets deck’d the vale, 
The bee oft hummed along the summer day, 
And the lake darken’d in the winter’s gale.” 


Here, truly, are the contortions of the Sibyl without the inspira- 
tion! It is strange to observe how closely a writer and scholar of 
taste like Smyth could unconsciously approach parody, and how 
easily a past generation could be induced to admire such trite, soul- 
less versification. Of more interest than these elaborate pieces is 
the epitaph on the unhappy boy-poet, Henry Kirke White, almost 
as completely forgotten by the present generation as Smyth himself. 
The Professor, it would seem, was invited to write this eulogy of the 
dead poet (whom in life he had often befriended during his short 
college career) by the American traveller and botanist, Francis 
Boott, who, on reading Southey’s account of Kirke White’s poverty, 
struggles, and premature end, had visited Cambridge with the 
special object of erecting a lasting monument to the ill-starred 
genius :— 

‘* Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame 
To Granta’s bower the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquered powers the immortal mind displayed ; 
But worn with anxious thought the flame decayed : 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retired, 

The martyr-student faded and expired. 

O genius, taste, and piety sincere, 

Too early lost, ’midst duties too severe ! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen, 

He told the tale, and showed what WHITE had been ; 
Nor told in vain, Far o’er the Atlantic wave 

A wanderer came and sought the poet’s grave ; 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his fame.” 
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It is indeed both curious and unfortunate that William Smyth, 
“the sweet lyrist of Peterhouse,” with natural talents so highly 
cultivated, should not have left behind him more enduring work 
than his “English Lyrics,” and that the claim of such a kindly, 
popular, and interesting personality to literary remembrance should 
rest in the present day almost solely on a little volume of anecdotes 
which was written merely to amuse a private circle of friends. 


H. VAUGHAN. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A SONNET. 


1 ee is a book yet to be written which should be the 
greatest of “true story books” to those who “need must 
love the highest when they see it,” and its name should be “The 
Romance of Poetry.” There will be told, not the lives of the poets— 
that would be an encyclopedia of biography, and not a book—but 
the private history of the great poems of the world, how they were 
written, and why, and who or what inspired them. All the great 
passions of human nature will be found within its covers, for of all 
types of men the poet is the most susceptible to joy and sorrow, 
despair and rage, rapture and love. His moods, unlike other men, 
are pictured in his works; not even his brother-artists in music 
and painting so clearly betray their inmost thoughts and feelings. 
Romance flows through the whole history of poesy, as if it were the 
life-blood of its veins. We should read in that book, for instance, 
of Camoens, whose unrequited love destined him to the wanderings 
of which the “ Lusiad” was the outcome, and how he swam from his 
wrecked ship, losing all that he had in the world, but carrying his 
precious poem in his bosom ; or again, we should see Alan Chartier 
sleeping on the terrace, and the fair Queen of France, Louis XI.’s 
unhappy spouse, stooping to kiss the lips that had given the world such 
honeyed music, There we should find the sad story of André Chenier, 
the French Keats, sent to the guillotine for his royalist sympathies at 
the early age of thirty-two ; and read how he struck his forehead sadly 
as he passed through the streets in the fatal cart, saying to himself, 
“And yet there was something there! . . .” Of Keats himself there 
is that last sad scene, when the vessel that was conveying the young 
consumptive to his death in Italy, being tempest-tost in the Channel, 
set the voyagers ashore for a few hours’ rest on the Devonshire 
coast. The young poet, returning revived, took his volume of 
Shakespeare and wrote on the fly-leaf his own last poem, beginning, 
“ Bright star, would 1 were steadfast as thou art ”—the sonnet, be it 
remembered, ending with “death.” There should be recorded the 
devotion of Petrarch for the heroine of his life and poetry, “who 
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for precisely twenty-one years swayed, living, the current of his life ; 
whose eyes and voice, habitual reserve and exceptional piety, inspired 
poem after poem, and from whose thrall not even the lady’s death 
released him.” We should see poetry as the ruling passion of so 
many different souls: Herrick, in his forgotten Devonshire vicarage 
tending his golden apples, and promising himself that immortality 
which was a hundred and fifty years in coming ; Christopher Smart, 
scrawling his wonderful “ Song to David” on the whitewashed walls 
of his mad-house cell; Villon in his prison, penning his piteous 
poetic testament to the outer world; Lovelace, the loyal, cheering 
and uplifting his soul in the exquisite lyric by which his name is 
embalmed ; Cowper, struggling with the gloom of his morbid reli- 
gious mania, and fighting in his sane moments the fear of hell with 
the love of poetry. Whata series of great and touching pictures 
the true history of the poet’s heart would give us! Who that has 
read of it can forget Rossetti, laying his poems on his dear wife’s 
breast as she lay in her shroud; or fail to be impressed with the 
might of the great Frenchman, twenty years an exile, who, with his 
indignant eloquence, shook and shook again the throne of the 
usurper “ Napoleon the Little”? 

Other chapters would sound a softer, gentler note, telling how 
Love came to the frail young girl-poet who lay awaiting death, and 
of the beautiful love-idyl which is told us in the “Sonnets from the 
Portuguese”—how the poet wife pressed the verses into her husband’s 
hands, and escaped, frightened at her own temerity. This episode 
suggests another, not known to the lover of poetry and its romance, 
for it is an incident of French life, and the hero of the tale is for- 
gotten, even in his own country. We may thus supply the future 
historian with at least the outline of a chapter for his wonderful 
book. 

One of the most fascinating periods in the history of French 
literature is that of the dawn of Romanticism, in the third decade 
of the last century. Every such movement has its heart, like any 
other living creature, and this literary revolution was centred at that 
time in the Arsenal at Paris. Once the home of princes, this war- 
like building has now the most peaceful of associations, being a 
reference library, and eighty years ago it was ruled by Charles 
Nodier, the 4¢/érateur, one of the most charming and accomplished 
of men. He was the friend of Lamartine and Sainte-Beuve, the 
literary godfather of Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas, and the 
fatherly adviser of De Musset, De Vigny, and others musical and 
artistic, dramatic and poetic, of less degree—for in the “ Cénacle,” 
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as it was called, was focussed the strength of the famous rebellion 
against sterile classicism. Any account of the delightful evenings of 
which so many of the illustrious guests have written so lovingly and 
regretfully would be incomplete lacking mention of Marie Nodier, 
the charming “ daughter of the house,” to whom Dumas addressed 
his “ Femme au Collier de Velours.” From him, indeed, we get the 
necessary frame for our picture :— 

“Those evenings at the Arsenal were charmingly pleasant, 
beyond the power of pen to describe them. They took place on 
Sunday, and began at six o’clock. 

“Precisely at six the table was laid. There were present the 
original diners—such as Cailleux, Taylor and Francis Wey, whom 
Nodier loved like a son ; then one or two more, who had been 
invited ; and then anyone who liked to drop in. When once you 
had been admitted to that delightful intimacy, you went to dine 
with Nodier as often as you pleased. There were always two or 
three covers in reserve for chance guests. If these were inadequate, 
they laid a fourth, a fifth, and sixth extra cover. But woe betide 
the thirteenth arrival! The unlucky dog was pitilessly exiled toa 
small table—unless a fourteenth came to relieve the solitary. 

** Nodier used to say that I brought him good fortune, because I 
relieved him of the duty of talking. But if so, I brought ill-luck to 
the rest of the company ; for Nodier was, beyond all question, the 
most delightful talker in the world... . 

“Thus did we reach the close of a delightful dinner, at which 
every incident or accident, except the spilling of the salt, or a roll 
turned bottom-upward, was treated philosophically ; then coffee was 
served at table... . During that delectable moment of Asiatic 
enjoyment, Madame Nodier would withdraw to light the candles in 
the salon, and sometimes I, who took no coffee, used to attend her. 

“Five minutes after it was lighted up the company entered the 
salon, Nodier bringing up the rear, leaning either on the arm of 
Dauzats or of Bixio, or of Francis Wey, or sometimes on mine. . . . 
Then he would begin to spin one of those charming tales of his 
youth, which seemed like a romance of Longus, the Greek pastoral 
writer, or an idyl of Theocritus; or else he would develop some 
dismal drama of the Revolution, either a battle in La Vendée, or an 
execution on the Place de la Révolution. . . . Then Marie Nodier, 
without saying a word, would sit down at her piano, and all at once 
a shower of notes burst upon us like the prelude to brilliant fire- 
works, and those who played cards took their places at the tables. 

“Marie would sing us the songs of Lamartine and Victor Hugo, 
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set to music by herself ; and in the midst of that delightful melody 
the sudden flourish of a contredanse sent every gentleman in quest of 
a partner ; and a ball opened at once. 


“Oh! while I am reminding you of those happy days, say, do 
you remember Fontenay and Alfred Johannot, those mask-like 
faces always so sad amid our gaiety and laughter—for there is in 
those who are doomed to die in their youth always a presentiment of 
their fate? Do you recollect Taylor, in his corner so still and quiet, 
dreaming of some new voyage, which should enrich France with a 
Spanish picture, a Greek Jasso-relievo, or an Egyptian obelisk? Do 
you remember Vigny, who at that period still deigned to mingle with 
other men? Do you recollect Lamartine, as he stood before the 
hearth, casting as it were at our feet his melodious verses, with Hugo 
looking on and listening as Eteocles might have looked at Polynices 
with the smile of equality on his lips ; while Madame Hugo, playing 
with her beautiful hair, reclined upon the sofa, as if sinking beneath 
her weight of glory that she carried ?” 

As we have said, Marie was the musician of this literary salon, 
and the clever young girl frequently composed settings for 
De Musset’s lyrics, drawing from the young poet the complimentary 


acknowledgment : 
Il est heureux, celui dont la pensée 
Qu’elle fut de plaisir, de douleur ou d’amour 
A pu servir de sceur 4 la vétre un seul jour, 
Son 4me dans votre 4me un instant est passée. 
(Blest is he whose thoughts of joy, sorrow, or love have found a sister in 
yours, even for a day: whose soul for a moment has passed into your own.) 


In his “ Réponse 4 M. Charles Nodier” the same poet describes 
one of these delightful soirées, and recalls the charming hours when 


There, like a coquettish little fairy, 
Our Marie, 

Shone like a little cornflow’r sweet 
Midst the wheat. 

Stained by her busy quill, one sees 
O’er the keys 

Her nimble fingers oft went springing, 
And singing.! 





' La téte coquette et fleurie Tachés déja par l’escritoire, 
De Marie, Sur livoire 
Brillait comme un bluet mélé Les doigts légers allaient sautant 
Dans le blé. Et chantant. 
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But there was another guest at these famous soirées, a young 
and unknown poet, Félix Arvers by name, who had just finished a 
brilliant scholastic career. Unlike Dumas and De Musset, who 
found in their patron’s child a charming and clever young friend, 
the youth became secretly, hopelessly in love with Marie—hope- 
lessly, because she was already betrothed to M. Mennessier, and in 
due season married him. The girl, as one will easily understand, 
took full advantage of her unique opportunities, and every one of 
the brilliant company that frequented the Arsenal contributed to her 
album, for “albums” were even then the craze. Arvers paid his 
debt to his young hostess by writing a sonnet in the book on the 
very day of her marriage—a sonnet the beauty of which we have 
done our best to reproduce in the following free translation :— 


My soul its secret hath, a secret dear, 

A love immortal, in an hour conceived : 

A hopeless love, for which I long have grieved 
In silence, for she must not see or hear. 

Our souls dwell so apart, although so near, 

She has not seen, or seeing, not believed ; 

Naught having dared to ask and naught achieved 
I shall go hence—unshriven by a tear. 


For though God gave her such a tender heart, 
Unheeding on her way she passes by 
The voice of swooning Love, that murmurs nigh. 
In her staid life Duty plays Passion’s part, 
And reading this, her eyes with tears will fill, 
And she will ask, ‘‘ Who is she ?” wond’ring still.’ 


So great was the fame of this sonnet ? that many questions arose 
concerning it. For a time its authorship was in dispute. This was 








1 Mon Ame a son secret, ma vie a son mystére, 
Un amour éternel en un moment concu : 
Le mal est sans espoir, aussi j’ai dé le taire, 
Et celle qui I’a fait n’en a jamais rien su. 
Hélas ! j’aurai passé prés d’elle inapergu, 
Toujours 4 ses cétés et toujours solitaire ; 
Et j’aurai jusqu’au bout fait mon temps sur la terre, 
N’osant rien demander, et n’ayant rien recu. 


Pour elle, quoique Dieu l’ai faite bonne et tendre 

Elle ira son chemin, distraite, et sans entendre 

Ce murmure d’amour élevé sur ses pas ; 

A Vaustére devoir pieusement fidéle 

Elle dira, lisant ces vers tout remplis d’elle, 

‘* Quelle est donc cette femme?” et ne comprendra pas. 


? For the purposes of comparison we may reprint another translation by a 
famous poet :— 
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solved once and for ever by Adolphe Racot, of the Gazette de 
France, who visited Madame Mennessier-Nodier over fifty years 
later in her home at Fontenay-aux-Roses. She was then active and 
well, looking not a day more than fifty ; her talk was witty and full 
of pleasant memories of the past. And there, in the treasured 
album of her childhood’s days, amongst other verses penned by all 
the famous poets of her day, was the sonnet and autograph of Félix 
Arvers. 

In the same year as it was written the poem appeared in a 
volume of verses by the author entitled “Mes Heures Perdues.” 
There it was christened “Sonnet imitated from the Italian,” and 
some years after an Italian version was produced which proved one 
or the other to be a mere translation. But as the Italian version 
could never be shown to have been written previous to Arvers’s, 
there is little doubt that it was merely a clever imitation. Like Mrs. 
Browning with her “ Sonnets from the Portuguese,” the title—which 
did not appear in Madame Mennessier-Nodier’s album—was simply 
a blind. There was, however, a reason for suggesting an Italian 
source. Some bookman later discovered the sonnet’s origin in the 
following passage from the “ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso : 


l 


. . « Ei che modesto é si com’ essa é bella, 
Brama assai, poco spera et nulla chiede, 
Né sa scoprirsi, o non ardisce ; ed ella 

O lo sprezza, o nol vede, o non s’avvede. 
Cosi finora il misero ha servito, 

O non visto, o mal noto, o mal gradito. 


[As modest a lover as his mistress is fair, he longs greatly, hopes little, ard 
asks nothing, neither knowing how to tell his love nor daring todoso. She 
for her part, sees naught of his trouble, or seeing, disdains it. Thus the unhappy 
one’s love is unknown to her, or maybe misjudged or disdained. ] 





My soul its secret hath, my life too hath its mystery, 

A love eternal in a moment’s space conceived ; 
Hopeless the evil is, I have not told its history, 

And she who was the cause nor knew it nor believed. 
Alas ! I shall have passed close by her unperceived, 

For ever at her side and yet for ever lonely, 

I shall unto the end have made life’s journey, only 
Daring to ask for naught, and having naught received. 


’ For her, though God hath made her gentle and endearing, 
She will go on her way distraught and without hearing 
These murmurings of love that round her steps ascend, 
Piously faithful still unto her austere duty, 
Will say, when she shall read these lines full of her beauty, 
‘© Who can this woman be?” and will not comprehend. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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A third question arises: Who was the heroine of the sonnet ? 
In fact, there is no direct evidence to show. The point was argued 
by the bookmen, and some maintained that the lady was Madame 
Victor Hugo. But the fact that the poem was written in Marie’s 
album, and on the day of her wedding, should go far to convince 
those who have any knowledge of the workings of the human heart 
that it was Nodier’s daughter whom the unhappy man loved. 

One of the poet’s early friends, Sainte-Beuve, wrote of him 
tenderly thus in after years : 

“ A last reminiscence of one of my old friends, or rather of one 
of the acquaintances of my youth : Félix Arvers, who has not always 
aimed very high in his art, and certainly has not fulfilled the hope 
of his brilliant youth, having wasted his talents in trivial pursuits of 
pleasure, has had at least one great stroke of fortune—he was once 
possessed with a true, deep, spiritual passion, and voiced it in a 
superb sonnet. It is not one of those clever, powerful, finely 
fashioned verses such as S knows how to make; it is tender 
and chaste—a sigh of Petrarch is embalmed in it. If Arvers has 
sinned greatly he may be pardoned much for that one poem.” 

It would seem as if this sudden hopeless passion was the fatal 
turning point in the young poet’s life and career. Till then he had 
been regarded as a rival to De Musset (with whose life, character, 
and talent he had much in common), but henceforth Arvers gave 
himself up to a wild and immoral life, wasting his talents, his patri- 
mony, and his health in writing foolish plays, and associating with 
the undesirable actors and actresses who performed them. A species 
of disease, seemingly locomotor ataxy, eventually killed him in the 
prime of life, and he left nothing behind him to be remembered but 
the sonnet in which he had, so to speak, concentrated all the 
strength and sorrow of his soul. Until then he had other more 
worthy and saner hopes. 





I often had dreamed of the sweetness of home, 
A haven to which the heart, storm-tost, opprest, 
Might find in the end, when too weary to roam, 
A last day of peace, of contentment, and rest.! 


But soon after the marriage, so happy a day for her he loved, so 
sad a day for him, he wrote :— 





1 J’avais toujours révé le bonheur en ménage, 
Comme un port ow le coeur, trop longtemps agité, 
Vient trouver a la fin d’un long pélerinage 
Un dernier jour de calme et de sérénité. 
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A wakening sad, with old memories rife, 

Has stripped all the happy, false hopes from my life— 
Has shadowed that life, swept it bare with a breath, 
And left my poor heart stricken nigh unto death.! 


These two passages from his writings, and the contrast they pre- 
sent, tell the story of Félix Arvers’s life. To many it will seem the 
height of sentimentality to abandon one’s days to sorrow for love of 
a woman who would never even know of it. But the strange breed 
of souls known as poets are not as other people, and it is best to 
take Tennyson’s words for our guidance in thinking over Arvers and 


his wasted life :— 
Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit ; 
Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 
For thou canst not fathom it. 


HARRY A. SPURR. 





1 Une triste clarté, de longs regrets suivie, 
De ses illusions a dépouillé ma vie ; 
Elle a flétri ma joie, et n’a plus rien laissé 
Dans le fond de mon cceur profondément blessé. 
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ITALIAN LEGENDS 
OF THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. 


N the East allegory and parable abound. The Holy Scriptures 
themselves testify how these were a common method of incul- 
cating grave lessons to the careless by readily arresting their attention. 
Now, though lessened, the practice still obtains ; and so far south as 
Italy deep truths are even now sometimes touched upon in this lighter 
garb. Though many of the treasured stores of legends to be found in 
every Italian province have never been reduced to writing, but are 
the heirlooms of generations of grandmothers, and often border on 
and even overstep the limits of reverence, still most of them have 
their origin in a deep truth, and can teach salutary lessons. They 
are the property of the poor, the lowly, the illiterate, and the ignorant ; 
their phraseology is crude and rough, but the truths they illustrate are 
among the mysteries of our faith. 

It has seemed to me worth while to transcribe a few examples 
gathered from many sources, and in most instances I have retained 
their unpolished diction, not changing the words in which they are 
wont to be related, though much local phraseology necessarily loses 
by the translation. 

The story of lupins is common throughout Italy. At every 
street-corner are to be seen vendors of these bright-golden-coloured, 
round beans, the size of a threepenny-bit. They are soft, having been 
previously boiled, and go by the name of sfassa-tiempi (time-killers). 
There is not a street-urchin or idler too poor to indulge in a soldo’s 
worth of this favourite dainty, eating the bean and throwing away 
the husks as he walks along ; a workman will often add a handful of 
them to his frugal mid-day meal of dry bread and raw fennel, tomato, 
or onion. 

The story relates how once there was a man who was poor, so 
poor that he had only got a handful of /«fini for his sole meal ; as 
he went along, dropping the empty husks one by one, his heart was 
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filled with bitterness and repining, and he was full of self-pity, deem- 
ing himself indeed the poorest and most ill-used of mortals. After a 
while he became aware of a shadow following him, and, looking back, 
he saw another man who was picking up the husks he had dropped, 
esteeming himself fortunate to feed even on these. And thus he 
learnt that there were others worse off than himself, and in a rush of 
shame and self-abasement he turned and shared the remaining lupins 
with his poorer brother, feeling himself rich in that he was not so 
poor but that he could yet minister to another. 

In Rome the reverence due to old age is inculcated by the 
following : When our Lord was on earth, He one day saw a young 
man disputing with an old man at the door of the Temple, asserting 
his right to enter first. ‘The Master, having heard what was going on, 
touched him, saying: “Since you desire to go in first, you must 
accept the attributes which entitle you to do so,” and in that moment 
the young man was turned into a feeble, tottering, white-haired old 
man, while he whose age had been treated with disrespect was 
invested with the other’s youth as a compensation for the insult he 
had received. 

It is, however, in Southern Italy that the greatest mine of wealth 
in legendary lore awaits the inquirer. It is worthy of note that in 
nearly all these quaint stories St. Peter plays the chief part, often 
not to his credit—a strange fact when we reflect on the high place the 
“chief of Apostles” holds in the Romish Church. 

The Abruzzi owns the following: The disciples were one day 
very hungry, having had no food, and walked many miles. As they 
passed a flock of sheep, St. Peter said to the shepherd: “Good man, 
give us something to eat.” Theshepherd gavethem a lamb. It fell 
to Peter to cook it; he made a sauce of herbs, the smell of which 
was enough to recall the dead to life! Meanwhile Peter felt faint 
with hunger, but he knew if he touched any portion of the lamb it 
would be discovered. As he said to himself: “I cannot touch the 
legs, because they saw the lamb skipping about ; I dare not meddle 
with the head, for they heard the lamb bleat ; but how can they know 
what is inside ? I will eat the heart” ; and he ate it. At table the 
Master said: “And where is the heart?” St. Peter answered : 
“Master, a lamb does not possess a heart.” “What!” replied the 
Lord ; “a lamb not possess a heart? Look! do you see this ant? 
See! if I open it, you will discover whether it possesses a heart or 
not ; so if I gave a heart to the ant, why should I not have given one 
to the lamb?” St. Peter grew as red as a feperone with shame, con- 
fessed his sin of gluttony, and received the Master’s forgiveness 
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Again : it was in summer, in the month of July. Every now and 
then, in their journeyings, the way of the Master and His disciples 
lay through fields of ripe wheat. He observed: “Behold! this 
wheat cannot be cut for lack of labourers, and we, as it happens, 
are unoccupied ; should we not do well to set ourselves to work ? 
We should earn our day’s hire, and for several days after not have to 
go begging.” ‘You say well, Master,” they all answered except 
St. Peter; for he was not fond of work. Then the Master went to 
the owner of the field and offered Himself and His disciples as 
labourers ; the bargain was struck, and they all moved towards the 
field. Before reaching it the Master said: ‘“ You remain here while I 
go and see how long it will take us.” He went on alone, stood in 
the middle of the field, lifted up His hands, blessed the wheat, and, lo ! 
it fell around Him ready cut, then gathered itself up into sheaves 
and stacks. Then He returned to His disciples, saying: ‘“‘ The wheat 
is gathered ; let us go to the owner for payment.” St. Peter asked: 
“Master, how did You manage to reap so quickly?” The Master 
replied, speaking figuratively: “I set fire to it.” But St. Peter 
believed this literally. So they all went to be paid, and the owner 
of the field said: “ How is it possible you can have finished so 
quickly?” “Come and see,” answered the Apostles. So he 
came, saw the work was well done, and paid them their just due. 

As they proceeded on their journey St. Peter meditated : “Since 
it is so easy to reap a field, I will,earn‘a few pence for myself.’ 
Lagging behind his companions, he went to the owner of another 
field, and offered to do the work for a small sum. The owner readily 
consented. St. Peter then went to the field and set fire to the 
wheat. From afar the owner saw the smoke, and ran up ; but when 
he arrived, all was burnt up. St. Peter cried : ‘‘ Wait; do not beat 
me, Ina short time the wheat will return in sheaves.” But the 
padrone was angry, and beat him almost to death ; then bound him, 
handed him over to justice, and St. Peter was put into prison. The 
Master, with the other disciples, passed by while Peter stood at the 
window behind the bars, calling out: ‘‘ Master! Master! what did 
you make me do?” “What have you done?” asked the Master. 
“TI set fire to the wheat in order to gather it, and now here I am 
with broken bones. Help me, I pray.” ‘‘ Why, you should have 
set fire to it with a blessing, scéocco (blunder-head),” replied the 
Master, and, turning His back upon him, He walked on, followed 
by the disciples, while St. Peter remained behind afflicted and 
distressed. Meanwhile the Master went to the owner of the field 
and said to him: “ How dared you ill-treat My disciple, and put 
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him into prison, when he had reaped your field of wheat for you ?” 
“ Reaped !” exclaimed the padrone ; “reaped did You say? You 
mean burnt.” ‘ That cannot be,” replied the Master. “Let us go 
and see.” They went, and found the wheat whole and sound, cut 
and gathered into sheaves. So St. Peter was let out of prison and 
rejoined the company, but no one could take from him the blows he 
had received. 

For the following I am indebted to Dr. Pitré, who has made an 
exhaustive collection of the legends of his native Sicily: 

It is said that after the Lord had fashioned the world He sent 
for St. Peter and said to him: “ Peter, go down and see what men 
are doing down in the world.” Peter, obeying His Master, went 
from house to house, and saw that the people were all weeping ; and 
feeling sorry for them, being very tender-hearted, he wept too. 
When he returned to the Lord, he said: “ Master, they are all 
weeping.” ‘Then the world is not yet right,” replied the Lord. 
After some days He sent St. Peter down again, and he saw that the 
people were all laughing ; so he returned very pleased, and said: 
“Master, they are all laughing.” But the Lord answered: “The 
world, then, is not right yet.” After more days He sent Peter for the 
third time to see what the people were doing, and he found some 
laughing and some weeping ; so he returned, saying: ‘“ Master, there 
are those who laugh and there are those who weep.” Then was the 
Lord content, saying: “ Now the world is right.” For in this world 
there are ever those who laugh and those who weep, because there 
are joys and sorrows. 

Once St. Peter was walking in the country ; suddenly he halted, 
looking into a garden in which were melons, pumpkins, and gourds, 
with low-growing trees and shrubs. St. Peter could not understand 
why tall trees should bear small fruits, and low plants large fruits. 
One day, therefore, he came to the Master, saying: ‘ Master, I 
cannot understand one thing ; it seems to me that You have done all 
things well, but this one thing appears wrong. Surely tall trees should 
bear the largest fruits, and low growths the small ones, instead of the 
reverse, as they do now?” The Master replied: “It seemed to Me 
that I had done all things well ; but since you wish it thus, so it shall 
be.” And He gave the word, and all was done as St. Peter suggested. 
One day shortly after St. Peter was walking in the fields, and, being 
very weary, sought the shade of a tree wherein he might’rest. At 
last he espied some walnut-trees in the distance and went towards 
them. When he reached the trees, he saw that they were bearing 
€normous walnuts. Lying down in the shade, he soon fell asleep. 
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On this day there was a little wind blowing, and St. Peter slept 
soundly in the breeze. Al! of a sudden a blast of wind shook the 
tree, and a huge walnut fell right on to St. Peter’s forehead ; the 
blow woke him, and he started up, feeling as if his head were broken. 
“ What could it have been ?” he began to think, and then said to him- 
self: “ After all, the Master was right. Tall trees should not bear 
fruit of such a size. That is why the wind throws them down, and 
they wound a poor Christian. Had they been such fruit as the 
Master first made, they might have fallen, but would not have hurt 
me.” So St. Peter bandaged his head and went off. When he met 
the Master, he told Him what had happened. The Master smiled, 
and then said: “Dear Peter, I had done all things well and in 
proportion, but you thought you knew better; see the result.” 
St. Peter was persuaded, and crept away like a beaten dog, thinking: 
“JT will make no more suggestions to the Master, for otherwise some 
worse harm may befall me.” 

When the Master was wandering through the world with His 
disciples, once being near a palace He sent St. Peter to beg for a 
little assistance from its owner. A servant stood before the door 
and refused to let him in, but St. Peter begged and prayed so hard 
that at last he allowed him to enter, saying: ‘“‘ Pretend you did not 
see me.” When he got inside the house he saw the owner, who 
inquired what he wanted ; but, on hearing he had come to beg, turned 
him out with violent abuse. St. Peter returned to the Master. Who 
asked: “‘ What did he say to you?” “ What did hesayto me? Why, 
it is a wonder I got out alive!” ‘Go back, and ask him to give Me 
a little help for to-night.” St. Peter went back. The servant, touched 
by his entreaties, let him in, repeating the injunction “ Pretend you 
did not see me.” When the owner again caught sight of Peter, he 
drew his sword, and, if Peter had not been quick in escaping, he 
would have transfixed him. When the Master saw Peter, He inquired: 
“ Well, what did he say to you?” “ What did he say to me? God 
knows how I have remained alive! He tried to pierce me through 
with his sword.” ‘ The will of the Eternal Father be done! Return 
once more, and pray him to help us.” ‘* Master, do You mean what 
You say? This time he will kill me.” “ No, Peter; obey and return 
thither.” St. Peter trembled like a leaf, but obeyed. The servant 
tried to prevent his entrance, but ended by saying : “ Do as you like. 
Only don’t let on you saw me.” St. Peter entered ; but no sooner 
did the householder set eyes upon him than he let his dogs loose, 
and they fell upon the poor fellow, and, had he not been quick to 
save himself, would have torn him to pieces. Nevertheless they did 
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not hurt him. . Peter returned more dead than alive. When the 
Master heard of this cruel treatment He said: “The will of the 
Eternal Father be done”; and they went their way. They had 
scarcely gone half a mile when they heard an appalling noise, and, 
turning round, they saw the whole palace disappear, for the earth 
had opened and swallowed it up. ‘‘ Ges2 !” exclaimed Peter, “ why, 
in order to punish the owner of the house, should all his servants 
have been made to perish too?” “Ah! Peter, God’s judgments 
are just.” They walked on and on, and came upon a bee-hive. 
Said the Master : ‘‘ Take up the bee-hive, Peter. Who knows whether 
we may not be able to get some honey from it?” Peter took it up, 
and carried it pressed against his breast. They walked on and on ; 
suddenly he felt a bee sting him. “Ah! uff!”—he just squeezed 
the hive tighter against his breast ; he squeezed and squeezed, till he 
had killed all the bees. Arrived at a certain point the Master 
stopped and sat down: “ Peter, put down the hive, and let us see 
what honey it contains.” When Peter placed it on the ground, all 
the bees fell off, dead. ‘ Peter, what have you done?” ‘“ Master, 
a bee stung me; and I could not stand it, so I squeezed the hive, 
and all the bees died. What else could I do?” “Ah!” said the 
Master, “do you not remember your own words? Thus it was with 
the palace. What had the servants transgressed? But, for the sin of 
one, all had to suffer, because such are the mysterious decrees of the 
Eternal Father.” 

Another evening the Lord and His disciples were near a 
peasant’s cottage. The Master approached the man and asked 
whether he would give them lodging for the night. He consented, 
and they all went in. Being tired, they sat down to sup, having with 
them bread and wine. The peasant had three lambs, which from 
time to time bleated ‘‘ W/mée.” St. Peter, who was always joking, 
said to him playfully : ‘‘ These lambs want to be eaten ; what do you 
say?” Then the peasant showed himself to be generous by 
answering: “It is true that I possess little ; but since you and also 
this my Lord wish to eat them, God’s will be done. Things are 
going badly with me.” “Well,” replied Peter, “for the present we 
have supped ; but we’ll eat them to-morrow morning, if the Master 
be willing.” The Master signified His approval, and said to the 
peasant : “ It is true you have only these three lambs ; but who knows 
but that the Lord will not make it up to you some time?” The 
Apostles, after having prayed, lay down on some straw and fell 
asleep. 

The next day at dawn they rose, and prepared to continue their 
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journey. The peasant roasted the lambs, and they all breakfasted 
together. But while they were eating, St. Peter perceived that they 
had no more wine. He turned to the peasant, saying: “ Friend, 
have you not a little wine? Ours is finished.” ‘No, sir ; the barrel 
is dry and empty.” ‘‘ Go, and draw a little,” persisted Peter. “I do 
not believe that you have none.” The peasant then turned to the 
Master. ‘“ Lord, this friend of yours will not believe that I have no 
wine. I gave you the lambs, and if I had wine I would give it to 
youalso.” “You are right,” answered the Master. “ Peter, this friend 
of ours is speaking the truth, and you will not believe him. Now 
repair the harm you have done.” Peter rose and approached the 
barrel, saying: ‘‘ Master, may I draw?” “Draw for this once, 
since our friend deserves it.” Peter then drew from the empty cask, 
and out flowed wine as red as blood, with a delicious perfume. 

Peter filled his own gourd and those of all the other Apostles, and 
made the peasant taste the wine in the barrel. The peasant was 
amazed. “The Lord giveth to whom He will,” said Peter, “and to 
those who deserve it on account of their good deeds. The barrel, 
indeed, was empty ; but the Lord, seeing your love, has filled it with 
wine, and blesses it for you on account of the kindly way in which 
you have treated Him.” Then the peasant threw himself on his 
face on the ground, saying: “ Blessed be God, Who vouchsafed me 
this grace; and may His holy will be done in all things !” 

The Apostles and their Master, having finished their repast, rose 
to depart, and the peasant humbly pleaded: “Lord, will You not 
leave me a remembrance?” ‘The Master replied: “Yes; take up 
the bones of the lambs, and throw them out beside the wall of the 
house.” The peasant did so, and scarcely had they touched the 
ground than they became sheep and rams and lambs without end, 
which bleated and cried A/mée, mmée. ‘“ Here is the remembrance,” 
said the Master : ‘that which thou doest unto another is done unto 
thee, full measure pressed down and running over. God gives, and 
God takes away. Blessed be His Holy Name!” ‘Then they saluted 
each other, and the Master and His disciples departed. 

E. C. VANSITTART. 
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A GREAT BRITISH ADMIRAL. 


N the roll of the English Admirals there is one name which 
stands apart from the rest : his greatest deeds were done under 
foreign flags ; the enemies who fought successfully against him were 
not found abroad but at home ; for forty years he was refused the 
promotion in our Navy which he had brilliantly earned, and not 
until he was an old man, almost past further service, was the tenth 
Earl of Dundonald, the liberator of South America, given his 
rightful rank in our Navy. His life history is one long romance. 
He was a great sailor, a leader of reform, a clever inventor, and a 
brilliant author. He had all the gifts of fortune save one—and his 
restless temper and hatred of authority ruined his career. 

The Cochrane family have had an eventful history. One wasa 
favourite of James III. of Scotland, and was hanged by Archibald 
“ Bell the Cat” over the bridge of Lauder, and another led the 
futile rebellion in Scotland at the time of Monmouth’s attempt to 
seize the English throne ; one was killed in the Irish rebellion in 
1641 ; and in the next century another fell in the assault on Louis- 
burgh. Since the eighteenth century, however, the Dundonalds 
have all been fighters and inventors. Galton could never cite a 
more striking instance of heredity than the Cochrane family. The 
ninth Earl of Dundonald served in the Navy for many years, and 
then retired to pursue his scientific investigations. He is well known 
to scientific men as the first to discover the illuminating properties 
of coal-gas, and as the inventor of a method for the extraction of 
tar from coal. The present Earl of Dundonald is not only known 
as the inventor of several useful military contrivances, but as the 
dashing cavalry leader who was the first to relieve Ladysmith. For 
the last two hundred years, wherever there has been fighting, on 
land or sea, the Cochranes have been in the thick of it and have 
always borne themselves well. No British family has reason to be 
prouder of its annals. 

Lord Cochrane, the most brilliant member of this brilliant 
family, was born on December 14, 1775. His father had so 
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exhausted his property by his expenditure on his scientific researches 
that it was with the utmost difficulty his children were educated. 
In spite of their poverty, however, the Cochranes had a considerable 
amount of family influence. Sir Alexander Cochrane entered his 
nephew on the books of his ship as a midshipman directly he 
attained his twelfth year. This was in order to give the boy a 
standing on board ship in case he chose a naval career. When 
Lord Cochrane was seventeen, through the influence of another 
relative he was appointed an ensign of the 104th Regiment. 
But Cochrane, to his parents’ great disgust, declined to enter the 
Army. He was bent on going to sea, and we find him in 1793 
joining his uncle’s ship, the Hind, as a midshipman. He had the 
advantage of serving under a strict first lieutenant of the old school 
—one of those eccentrics whom Captain Marryat loved to describe ; 
in fact, the story Marryat relates of a midshipman whose sea-chest 
was too large for the first lieutenant’s ideas, and who consequently 
had the pleasure of seeing the carpenter saw it in two, was 
Cochrane’s actual experience when he first went on board. 

At the beginning of his career Cochrane had no reason to com- 
plain of the slowness of his promotion. He was made lieutenant 
in 1796, and after taking charge of several prizes was given the 
command of the Sfeedy brig with orders to cruise off the Spanish 
coast. It was about as small a command as could be given to an 
officer. The armament consisted of fourteen four-pounder guns 
little bigger than large blunderbusses. A story goes that the Sseedy’s 
boatswain was asked how they managed to take prizes with such a 
paltry armament. He made answer that, when they got within fifty 
yards of the enemy, the order was given “ All hands on deck throw 
stones.” The cabins of the vessel were so small that when Lord 
Cochrane wished to shave himself, he had to remove the skylight 
and make a toilet-table of the deck. The absurdly named Speedy 
(for its sailing qualities were wretched) soon proved, however, the 
terror of the Spanish coast. Cochrane captured so many prizes that 
the Spaniards had to fit out special frigates to watch for him. 
During his thirteen months’ cruise he took upwards of fifty vessels 
—and burnt as many more—122 guns and 534 prisoners. The 
crew of the Speedy was so small that it was almost impossible for 
them to guard prisoners ; as a consequence they usually put the 
prisoners they had taken ashore; otherwise Cochrane’s record of 
prisoners would be nearer 2,000 than 500. 

Perhaps the best known of the Speedy’s exploits is the capture of 
the Spanish frigate Z7 Gamo. This vessel had been fitted out for 
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the special purpose of the capture of the Speedy, and Cochrane 
thought that it would be humorous to reverse matters. On May 6, 
1801, they sighted Z/7 Gamo off Barcelona. The Gamo was a 
frigate of over six hundred tons, carried twenty-two twelve-pounders, 
eight eight-pounders, and two twenty-four-pound carronades, and was 
manned by a crew of 319. To meet these the Speedy had her 
fourteen pop-guns and a crew of fifty-four. The fight began by the 
Gamo giving the Sfeedy two or three broadsides ; to these she 
did not reply, for her guns were quite ineffective at that distance. 
Cochrane tacked to and fro till he gained an advantageous position, 
and then laid his little ship alongside the Gamo. The Speedy lay 
so low in the water that the Gamo’s broadside could only damage 
her rigging, whilst the trebly-loaded guns of the Speedy, fired upwards, 
made havoc of the enemy’s crowded deck. Twice the Spaniards 
tried to board the little ship ; twice Cochrane sheered off to prevent 
them, and gave them a volley of musketry. For an hour this 
continued. But let the gallant sailor tell his own story :— 


Our rigging being cut up and our sails riddled with shot I told the men that 
they must take the frigate or be themselves taken. The doctor volunteered to 
take the helm ; leaving him therefore for the time both commander and crew of 
the Speedy, the order was given to board, and in a few seconds every man was on 
the enemy’s deck. Knowing that the final struggle would be a desperate one, 
and calculating on the superstitious wonder which forms an element in the Spanish 
character, a portion of our crew were ordered to blacken their faces, and what 
with this and the excitement of combat more ferocious-looking objects could not 
be imagined. The fellows thus disguised were directed to board by the head, 
and the effect produced was precisely that calculated on. The greater part of 
the Spanish crew was prepared to repel boarders in that direction, but stood for 
a few moments as if it were transfixed to the deck by the apparition of so many 
diabolical-looking figures emerging from the smoke of the bow-guns, whilst our 
other men who had boarded from the waist rushed on them from behind. For 
a moment the Spaniards seemed taken by surprise as though unwilling to believe 
that so small a crew could have the audacity to board them ; but soon recovering 
themselves, they made a rush to the waist of the frigate, where the fight was for 
some moments gallantly carried on. Observing the enemy’s colours still flying, 
I directed one of our men to haul them down, when the Spanish crew, without 
pausing to consider by whose orders the colours had been struck, and naturally 
believing it to be the act of their own officers, gave in, and we were in possession 
of the Gamo frigate of thirty-two heavy guns and 319 men, who an hour and a 
half before had looked upon us as a certain if not an easy prey. 


The Sfeedy’s losses in this action were three killed and eight wounded, 
whilst the Spaniards lost fourteen killed and forty-one wounded, their 
casualties thus exceeding the entire complement of the Speedy. 
When the fight was over there was great difficulty in securing the 
prisoners, for the Sfeedy could only leave a prize-crew of thirty to 
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control 263 unwounded prisoners. Finally they were driven into the 
hold, guns loaded with canister were pointed down the hatchway, 
whilst men stood over them with lighted matches. In this way the 
Speedy brought her prize to Port Mahon. For some unknown 
reason Cochrane’s promotion on account of this brilliant action was 
delayed, and before he received it the career of the Speedy had come 
to an end. Cochrane had been ordered to escort a mail-packet from 
Port Mahon to Gibraltar. On the way he saw some vessels at 
anchor near Alicant. When they saw the well-known Seedy they 
cut their cables and ran ashore. As Cochrane was on convoy duty 
he had orders not to make prizes, so he went ashore and set the 
vessels on fire. They were loaded with oil and made a tremendous 
blaze, which drew the attention of three French line-of-battle ships. 
The next morning Cochrane found himself in the midst of these 
vessels, any one of which could have blown the Sfeedy out of the 
water by a single broadside. He threw his guns and ammunition 
overboard, and for three hours manceuvred in the hope of escape. 
By dexterous seamanship he managed for a long time to evade the 
enemy’s broadsides, but at last one better-aimed broadside brought 
the Speedy’s masts down, and Cochrane was compelled to surrender. 
When he went on board the French flagship and presented his 
sword the captain politely declined to take it, saying “ he would not 
accept the sword of an officer who had for so many hours striven 
against impossibility,” at the same time requesting Cochrane to 
continue wearing it, though a prisoner. Cochrane was speedily 
exchanged, and after some delay was made a post-captain. 

His request, however, for the promotion of his first lieutenant 
was refused by Lord St. Vincent on the ground “that the small 
number of men killed on board the Seedy in its action with the 
Gamo did not warrant the application.” Cochrane’s hasty temper 
led him to make the incautious retort “that these reasons were in 
opposition to his lordship’s own promotion to an earldom as well as 
that of his flag-captain to knighthood, for in the battle from which 
his lordship derived his title there was only one man killed on board 
the flagship.” This unfortunate remark was all the more galling 
because of its truth, for Nelson with the inshore squadron did all 
the fighting at St. Vincent, the Commander-in-Chief being merely a 
spectator. Thus, almost at the outset of his career, Cochrane 
managed to embroil himself with the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Peace of Amiens, which followed, released Cochrane from 
active employment. He was conscious of the deficiencies of his 
education and entered himself at Edinburgh University as a student. 
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It was unusual to see a post-captain of the Navy seated side by side 
with youths at lectures, but Cochrane cared nothing for appearances. 
Amongst his fellow-students was Lord Palmerston of ever genial 
memory. But a fresh rupture with France soon drew Cochrane from 
his studies. In 1803 he made application to Lord St. Vincent for 
aship. Not unnaturally he was coldly received. For some time he 
was refused a ship, and finally was appointed to the command of the 
Arab brig. The Arad was a collier which had been purchased into 
the Service. It was portentously slow and utterly unable to work to 
windward. As a consequence, Cochrane could reach the French 
coast, which he was directed to watch, with a favourable wind, but 
it was impossible to get back again except by drifting with the tide. 
There was no hope of capturing anything, for the slowest fishing 
boat on the French coast could show its heels to the Arad. 
Cochrane wrote to the Admiralty explaining that the 47ad was no use 
for this service, and that its employment could lead only to ship- 
wreck on the French coast. The Admiralty promptly responded 
with an order to cruise north-east of the Orkneys to protect the 
fisheries. As there were no fisheries in the neighbourhood and not 
even a single whaler was sighted during the cruise, the amiable 
intentions of the Admiralty were apparent. Cochrane bitterly says: 
“Tt was literally naval exile in a tub regardless of expense to the 
nation. My appointment to the Arad was dated October 5, 1803, 
and she returned to England on December 1, 1804, a period which 
formed a blank in my life.” 

Happily, on his return to England, a new First Lord was in power, 
and, as some compensation for his exile, Cochrane was appointed to 
the command of the Fa//as, a new 32-gun frigate. He was also 
allowed to cruise off the Azores for a month under Admiralty orders. 
Never since Drake had seized the Spanish treasure ship did a British 
captain make a more fortunate cruise. In a fortnight he captured 
four richly laden Spanish vessels. So much booty was taken that, in 
spite of the fact that the Port Admiral at Plymouth, by a piece of 
contemptible sharp practice, seized half the spoil, Cochrane’s share 
amounted to seventy-five thousand pounds. The Pa//as sailed into 
Plymouth with a golden candlestick five feet high at each of her mast 
heads. After this cruise, Cochrane never had to press seamen for 
his ships ; every sailor in the Navy was anxious to serve under him. 
On his way to Plymouth with his spoil, he again showed his presence 
of mind in emergencies. During a fog he fell in with three French 
ships of the line. By an adroit manceuvre he gained some miles on 
his pursuers, and, when night fell, lowered a ballasted cask over- 
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board with a lantern in it. The light floating on the sea misled the 
enemy as to his course, and in the morning his pursuers were out of 
sight. 

When Cochrane arrived at Plymouth, he found that a General 
Election was proceeding. As he was desirous of exposing the abuses 
of the Navy in the House of Commons, Cochrane hurried to Honiton 
to offer himself as a candidate for the borough. The electors, 
however, required five guineas a head for their votes, and as 
Cochrane declined to bribe his opponent was elected. After the 
election, Cochrane sent round the bellman to announce that his 
agent would pay every elector who had resisted corruption and voted 
for him the sum of ten guineas as a reward for such nobility of 
character. This raised Cochrane’s popularity in Honiton to a high 
pitch. Those who had voted for him were, of course, well pleased, 
and those who had voted against him were disgusted with the 
niggardliness of their member, who was greeted in the streets with 
cries of ‘“‘Give us our other five guineas.” In October 1806, there 
was again a vacancy in this pure borough. Cochrane, as before, 
refused to bribe the electors, but the Honiton voters, mindful of the 
sequel to the previous election, returned him by a triumphant 
majority. Then Cochrane characteristically declined to pay any 
voter even a shilling, and the electors of Honiton had a much-needed 
lesson given them. 

In the interval between these elections, Cochrane on board the 
Pallas had joined the British squadron in the Bay of Biscay. The 
Pallas was for the most part detached from the squadron. During 
a cruise of four months she captured forty merchant vessels, burnt 
several signal stations and barracks, and destroyed many forts. The 
most brilliant action of this cruise was the capture of the Zapaguise 
sloop from under the guns of a fort in the Garonne. Most of the 
crew were engaged in the cutting-out expedition when Cochrane 
saw three corvettes advancing to attack his enfeebled ship. He had 
only forty men left on board, and, under the circumstances, each of 
the corvettes was more than a match for him. Cochrane always 
took the boldest course in an emergency. He immediately made 
sail and attacked the enemy. He chased them up the river, drove 
them ashore, and as he had not men enough to seize the vessels he 
burnt them. This brilliant action, in which three French vessels 
were destroyed and one fine ship captured, though reported in 
glowing terms by the Admiral in command, passed unnoticed by the 
Admiralty ; neither prize nor head money was awarded the crew of 
the Pallas. 
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Soon afterwards Cochrane was sent to Plymouth in charge of a 
convoy, and, after a leave of absence, which he spent in wooing the 
mercenary electors of Honiton, he was transferred to the /mpérieuse 
frigate. On board this frigate there was a midshipman now as 
widely known as any of England’s Admirals. It is pleasant to find 
Lord Cochrane in an official despatch calling attention to the 
gallantry of Midshipman Marryat. Most of the wild exploits, of 
which every English boy is proud to read in Marryat’s novels, were 
simply truthful descriptions of the almost daily routine of the 
Impérieuse. Some of the scenes in “Peter Simple” are mere 
transcriptions of her log. Of course, like everyone on board, 
Marryat adored his captain, and in his journal he relates the one 
occasion on which Cochrane and his crew differed. The Jmpérieuse 
was at sea in a wild gale when a young sailor fell overboard. Lord 
Cochrane was on deck at the time. Some prepared to spring after 
their sinking comrade, others rushed to lower a boat. Above the 
confusion and the roaring of the sea came the stern command of 
Cochrane, “ All hands hold fast.” The men gazed at their comrade 
and saw him make one last despairing sign, but they obeyed orders 
and the poor fellow sank. Cochrane saw that it was impossible for 
a boat to live, and took upon himself the grave responsibility of 
letting one man drown rather than many. The men thought his 
conduct inhuman till they heard that afterwards he wept like a child 
in his cabin. Marryat says that he never admired Cochrane more 
than on this occasion. A weak captain would have subordinated 
his judgment to his humane feelings, but Cochrane was always 
careful of the lives of his crew. His wild daring was mingled with a 
strange Scottish prudence. He had a great aversion to those com- 
manders who paraded the number of casualties on board their 
vessels as a proof of their fighting qualities. ‘A heavy list of 
casualties implies an incompetent captain,” said Cochrane, and his 
own record is a strong argument in favour of this statement. His 
men soon knew that, however desperate an undertaking might 
appear, Cochrane would not have taken it in hand if it involved 
a useless expenditure of life, and consequently they would follow 
him anywhere, blindly confiding in his judgment. On several 
occasions the Admiralty attempted to discredit his successes by 
allusions to the few casualties on board his ship. Cochrane replied 
with biting sarcasm that the list of the enemy’s casualties was long 
enough, and that it was not his duty to throw away the lives of brave 
English sailors. 

The first cruise of the Jmpérieuse was a short one—from 
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November 1806 to February 1807—during which she was one of 
the blockading squadron in the Basque Roads. At the General 
Election in May 1807, Cochrane retired from Honiton, doubtless 
to the delight of the befooled electors, and stood for Westminster. 
He was returned at the head of the poll, with Sir Francis Burdett as 
his colleague. Directly he took his seat he brought forward a 
resolution with regard to naval abuses. The waste and corruption 
of the Admiralty at that time were appalling. Amongst other gross 
cases of malversation—a small one, it is true, but a fair specimen— 
Cochrane showed the House of Commons that his maternal grand- 
mother was still down in the naval list of pensions as receiving 
£800 a year, though she had died ten years previously. Even this 
fact, which could not be contradicted, did not convince the House 
of Commons that there was any fault in the Admiralty Board. 
Cochrane’s motion was negatived without a division. He then 
made strenuous efforts to secure that the sailors were paid with 
some approach to regularity. Some ships’ crews on foreign stations 
had received no pay for five years. But officialdom was again too 
strong for him, and an obedient House of Commons pronounced 
the Admiralty system to be perfection. When, however, Cochrane 
began to give the House details of ships that had been sent from 
the dockyards in unseaworthy condition, so that the officers 
appointed to them bade farewell to their friends and sailed away 
with the certain knowledge of disaster awaiting them, the Admiralty 
thought that Cochrane was going too far. The supporters of the 
Government began to demand inquiry into these statements. The 
Admiralty, anxious to get an awkward enemy out of the way, 
ordered Cochrane to cruise in the Mediterranean. They thought 
that he would have to retire from Parliament, but, as his Westminster 
constituents gave him unlimited leave of absence, he was enabled to 
take up his command without losing his seat. The Jmpérieuse sailed 
from Portsmouth on September 12, 1807, and at once Cochrane had 
an instance given him of Admiralty management. The rigging ot 
the Jmpérieuse was so badly fitted that the masts were nearly going 
by the board. He asked for a day’s delay to refit, but received 
peremptory orders to leave the port at once. He was therefore 
obliged to refit his ship at sea in the midst of a wild gale. As a 
further specimen of Admiralty management, it may be noted that the 
Impérieuse had been sent to sea without a single cartridge on board, 
and Cochrane had to postpone making any till the masts and rigging 
had been made secure. “For two days,” he says, ‘“ we lay defence- 
less in the Channel, a prey for the most insignificant opponent, till 
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I could spare hands to hoist the powder casks on deck and make 
cartridges.” 

When Cochrane joined Lord Collingwood’s fleet he was directed 
to go to Corfu to relieve the senior officer there. On his arrival he 
found that his predecessor had been selling passes to the enemy’s 
merchantmen. Cochrane, of course, with his keen hatred of cor- 
ruption and his even keener love of prize money, soon put a stop to 
this. For thus interfering with the trade of the enemy, Cochrane 
was recalled as “wanting in discretion.” It is evident to students of 
naval history that, though many of the naval officers were heroes, 
a considerable proportion were rogues. Nelson’s career was nearly 
ruined because, when he was a young captain on the West Indian 
Station, he insisted that the King should not be robbed. There was 
this excuse for captains in the Mediterranean, that, if they took a 
prize, it had first to be condemned at the Admiralty Court of Malta, 
and the costs of the Court frequently amounted to more than the 
value of the prize. It was quite possible to take a merchantman, 
value some thousands of pounds, but, instead of there being a large 
sum to divide amongst the captors, the commander of the vessel 
might have to pay a few hundred pounds to the Court for the privi- 
lege of having risked his life in the capture of an enemy’s vessel. 
Under these circumstances the custom of selling passes to hostile 
merchantmen grew up. 

As Cochrane, according to the ideas of that time, was “ imprac- 
ticable,” he was given a roving commission with general instructions 
“to harass the Spanish and French coast as opportunity served.” 
For the next four months he was fully occupied. In that time he 
captured fifty vessels and destroyed many others. In addition he 
caused such fear by his night attacks on the forts that the whole 
Spanish coast was terror-stricken. The coasting trade entirely ceased, 
and, as the French garrisons in the ports were usually provided with 
provisions by sea, great inconvenience was caused to the army. 
Cochrane attacked the coasting trade in a way different to that of 
the other British captains. As a rule, the English men-of-war stood 
inshore during the day and offshore during the night, in order to 
allow the sailors rest. Cochrane reversed matters when he found 
that the Spanish coasters crept from port to port under cover of 
night. He stayed out at sea all day, for he knew the Spanish 
coasters would never venture out in daylight; he made his crew 
take their rest during the daytime, and at night stood inshore to pick 
up the prizes. 

It was a great relief to the Spanish traders when peace was made 
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between Spain and England, and Cochrane devoted his whole 
attention to harassing the French garrisons. His first exploit was 
to take the Castle of Mongal, which commanded the road between 
Barcelona and Gerona. As a consequence the French General 
Duhesme, who was besieging Gerona, had hurriedly to raise the 
siege and march back to Barcelona. The French convoys march- 
ing along the coast roads of Spain were perpetually fired on by 
the ubiquitous Jmérieuse, and had to take to the difficult moun- 
tain paths, where they were exposed to the attacks of the Spanish 
guerillas. Soon Cochrane resolved to try the effect of carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country. He began by destroying all the newly 
erected semaphore stations by which the French kept up communica- 
tion along their coast. He destroyed all these from the River Rhone 
to the Spanish border, took innumerable small vessels, levelled to the 
ground many barracks and forts, and threw the French into such a 
state of terror that large bodies of troops were withdrawn from 
Spain to protect the French coast. In the attack on one of the 
signal stations he discovered a copy of the French signal code. He 
burnt a quantity of papers so that the French should think the code 
had been destroyed, and sent it to the admiral commanding the 
blockading fleet in Toulon. In this way the English admiral was 
able to read the messages which the French semaphores transmitted, 
and, without moving from his station, to know the movements of all 
the French vessels and troops on the Mediterranean coast. He 
received also the earliest information of the doings of vessels 
detached from his own fleet. It was said that the possession of this 
code was worth half a dozen frigates to him. 

After harassing the French coast till not a single ship dared move 
from its harbour, Cochrane returned to Spain. There he found that 
the town of Rosas was besieged by the French. When he arrived, 
the commandant of the castle sent him the cheerful message that he 
intended to surrender next day. Cochrane immediately landed with 
a hundred men and took command of the castle. He found that 
the French artillery had already made one large breach in the walls, 
and that it was past repair. His ingenuity, however, was equal to 
the occasion. He had a large pit dug inside the walls, and caused 
a path of greased planks to be made, so that any storming party 
trying to rush the breach should be irresistibly impelled into a chasm 
fifty feet deep. The main breach thus made secure—the smaller 
breaches were festooned with chains covered with fish-hooks—mines 
were laid all round the castle, and Cochrane waited confidently 
for the assault. Six thousand men were besieging the town, and 
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Cochrane’s garrison numbered only three hundred. For a long 
time the French avoided an assault, but at last they attempted a 
night surprise. At three o’clock one morning Cochrane awoke with 
an impression that the French had seized the castle. He hastily left 
his couch, and went the round of the sentries. All seemed well, 
but he was still uneasy ; so, as he puts it, “to divert his mind,” he 
fired a mortar which commanded the path to the castle. The shell 
fell at the head of a French column which was stealthily advancing; 
and blew the leading ranks to pieces. In a moment the garrison 
rushed to their posts, and the French attack was beaten off with 
great slaughter. Cochrane regretfully tells us that his mantrap had 
not an opportunity of working, as the French storming party were 
all killed or wounded before they reached it. The French left fifty 
bodies just outside the breach, and their total loss amounted to 
more than five hundred. Cochrane lost three men killed and two 
wounded. He held out in the castle for a week, but, as the 
town and the citadel had both fallen into the hands of the French, 
he saw no advantage in risking his men’s lives for the sake of a 
position which was, from a military standpoint, worthless. He 
embarked his men, blew up the castle, and left the French to make 
the best of a mass of shattered ruins. After this brilliant feat of 
arms, he returned home on leave and received from the Admiralty— 
not promotion nor even a letter of approval, but a formal complaint 
that in his last cruise he had used more canvas, gunpowder, and shot 
than any other captain in the service. 

Soon after his return, he received a message from the Admiralty 
asking him if he would undertake to destroy with fireships the French 
fleet blockaded in Aix Roads. As Admiral Lord Gambier in com- 
mand of the blockade had pronounced the scheme impracticable 
and inhuman, Cochrane at first declined the offer. He pointed out 
to the Admiralty that, if he, a young captain, were sent to do what 
Lord Gambier pronounced impossible, he could scarcely expect 
proper support from his lordship. The Admiralty Board overruled 
Cochrane’s objections, and with great reluctance he accepted the 
command. He did not fear the task, for in a previous cruise he had 
surveyed Aix Roads, and he knew that a properly concerted attack 
would succeed, but he had an uncomfortable feeling that he had 
been set to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for others—that, if he 
failed, the blame would be solely his, and that, if he succeeded, the 
praise would be wholly given to others. The Admiralty gave him a 
free hand as to material and methods, and Cochrane resolved to 
attack the enemy by means of explosion vessels and fire-ships. He 
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had a large brig loaded with explosives at Plymouth, and with 
several old vessels to serve as fire-ships, set sail for Aix Roads. 
Admiral Gambier received him civilly, and, though he disapproved 
his plans, promised him every support. The French fleet was pro- 
tected by a boom, and the channel leading to the harbour was com- 
manded by a few badly constructed and badly armed batteries. 
Cochrane proposed to blow up the boom with his explosion vessel, 
and then to release his fire-ships. He calculated that the French 
would believe that all the fire-ships were laden with explosives, and, 
as they approached, would abandon their ships in panic. When 
the attack was made, his anticipations were realised to the full. 
The explosion vessel shattered the boom, and the French, with- 
out waiting for the fire-ships to come near, ran their fleet ashore 
in panic. The whole French fleet was aground and unable to de- 
fend itself. Cochrane dashed in with his frigate and attacked the 
stranded vessels. He signalled to Admiral Gambier that all the 
French vessels were aground and could be destroyed if the fleet 
were sent in. In reply Admiral Gambier made the signal of recall. 
Cochrane and the captain of another frigate ignored the signal. They 
destroyed five ships of the line, and signalled again and again for 
more ships. The only answers they received were peremptory orders 
to rejoin the English fleet. In vain Cochrane signalled that, if only 
the frigates were sent in, he could capture or destroy every French 
vessel. At last the French returned to man their vessels. ‘The tide 
rose and some of the stranded ships floated. Cochrane saw that it 
was impossible for two frigates to maintain a conflict with several 
three-deckers and the batteries, and reluctantly retreated from the 
harbour. During this action Lord Gambier’s fleet had remained at 
anchor six miles away. If he had sent half a dozen ships, one of the 
greatest victories in our naval annals would have been won, but he 
preferred to let the French fleet go free rather than to admit Cochrane 
had achieved what his Admiral, in a formal letter to the Admiralty, 
had pronounced impracticable. Cochrane’s crew were furious at the 
cowardly malice of the Admiral. One old seaman who had served 
under Cochrane as petty officer, used always to say that Lord 
Cochrane began the battle at the wrong end. “If he had blown up 
Lord Gambier’s ship first, we would have accounted for the boom 
and the French.” 

Cochrane’s indignation at the escape of the French fleet was so 
great that he returned to England at once to have Lord Gambier 
called to account. Public indignation rose high against Lord 
Gambier, and that worthy admiral, in self-defence, was obliged 
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to demand a court-martial. The records of that court-martial are 
melancholy reading. Gambier’s defence for his inaction was that it 
was impossible for his ships of the line to sail through the channel 
leading to Aix Roads. Cochrane laid before the Court charts to 
show that this was perfectly possible. Lord Gambier replied by 
submitting charts which, despite the fact that all the English fire- 
ships and two frigates had sailed through it, showed that there was 
not depth of water in the channel to float even a frigate. The 
Admiralty were in possession of a captured French chart of Aix 
Roads which showed the channels and the depth of water in each. 
Cochrane asked that this chart should be submitted to the court- 
martial. The Admiralty officials replied that it could not be found. 
Thirty years afterwards Cochrane found it in its proper place in the 
Admiralty records, and with it evidence to show that Lord Gambier’s 
charts had been copied from the French chart, but that the depths 
of water and the directions of the channels had been altered in 
order to support the Admiral’s contentions. In short, an English 
Admiral had connived at forgery in order to explain his deliberate 
inaction in the presence of the enemy. A packed court-martial pro- 
nounced that Lord Gambier had acted properly, and the Government, 
being in need of a great victory for political reasons, proposed a vote 
of thanks to him in the House of Commons. Cochrane attended in 
his place in the House to oppose the vote. The Admiralty made 
every effort to induce him to withdraw his opposition. He was even 
offered the command of a squadron of frigates to carry out his pet 
schemes of attack on the French coast, but he was the last man in 
the world to be bribed into silence. When the vote was proposed, 
he sarcastically observed that Lord Gambier was to be thanked by 
the House because he lay at anchor six miles from the scene of 
action ; he was to be thanked because two of his subordinate officers 
had deliberately disobeyed his orders ; if Lord Gambier had raised 
a finger the French fleet would have been utterly destroyed. The 
vote of thanks was carried by a purely party majority, and from that 
day Cochrane’s doom in the Navy was sealed. 

The Admiralty immediately ordered him to rejoin his old frigate in 
a subordinate position. He refused and was promptly superseded. 
In the House of Commons he continued his attacks on the naval 
administration, and made himself such a thorn in the side of the 
Government that they resolvedto be rid of him. An opportunity soon 
offered. Cochrane was in the habit of speculating largely on the 
Stock Exchange. He was usually associated in his speculations 
with his uncle, Mr. Johnstone, and two or three other financiers. 
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His uncle contrived a scheme to raise the price of the Funds by a 
false rumour that peace had been made. A man in the uniform 
of a French officer rode from Dover to London spreading the 
report that the Emperor Napoleon had made peace proposals. The 
Funds rose rapidly and the conspirators sold out at a huge profit. 
It may be noted that Lord Cochrane did not sell a share, and that 
his holding of British Stock at the time was lower than it had been 
for years. The only thing that connected him with the conspiracy 
was the allegation that he had provided the sham French officer with 
a disguise at his London house. This was denied by Berenger, the 
man in question, and by Lord Cochrane, who gave a full explanation 
of Berenger’s visit to him. The only evidence that told against Coch- 
rane was that of a hackney coachman, who had previously been con- 
victed for theft and wasafterwards transported for highway robbery, and 
who alleged that Berenger entered Lord Cochrane’s house wearing a 
French uniform. This was denied by Cochrane’s servants. Lord 
Ellenborough, a member of the Cabinet and Cochrane’s bitter 
political opponent, presided at the trial, and by deliberately confusing 
his case with that of the other prisoners (who were undoubtedly 
guilty), by hampering the efforts of counsel for the defence (he 
actually made them begin their defence at nine o’clock at night after 
the court had been sitting twelve hours), and by bullying the jury, 
contrived to obtain a verdict of guilty. As Brougham, who was 
Cochrane’s counsel, said, if Cochrane had insisted on separating his 
case from that of the other prisoners, even Lord Ellenborough could 
not have induced the jury to return such a verdict. Cochrane was 
sentenced to stand in the pillory, to pay a fine of £1,000, and to 
undergo twelve months’ imprisonment in the King’s Bench. The 
first part of the sentence was not enforced. Sir Francis Burdett 
announced his intention of standing side by side with Cochrane in 
the pillory, and the Government dared not give the public an oppor- 
tunity of showing their disgust at the unjust sentence. But they 
secured his expulsion from the House of Commons, though an 
influential minority voted against the resolution. The great con- 
stituency of Westminster showed its feeling by re-electing Cochrane. 
No candidate dared come into the field against him. As West- 
minster at that time was one of the largest constituencies, and 
certainly the most intelligent, in the United Kingdom, the action of 
the Government was emphatically condemned by this election. For 
some time Cochrane declined to pay his fine, but at last his health 
gave way under the rigours of imprisonment, and he paid it with 
a thousand-pound note bearing this pathetic inscription :—‘“ My 
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health having suffered by long and close confinement, and my 
oppressors being resolved to deprive me of my property or life, 
I submit to robbery to protect myself from murder, in the hope that 
I shall live to bring the delinquents to justice.” 

The public feeling in his favour was so strong that the £1,000 
fine was raised by means of a penny subscription. But not even the 
confidence of his constituents and the wide-spread public indignation 
could console Cochrane for the great wrong that had been done him. 
In England, he was restless and unsettled, and, when the Chilian 
Republic, then fighting for its existence against the Spaniards, offered 
him the command of its Navy, he eagerly accepted. In August 
1818 he left for Chili and reached Valparaiso in November. In 
January 1819 he took command of the seven small vessels that 
formed the Chilian Navy. He spent most of the year in disciplining 
his men and in vainly trying to induce the Spaniards to fight. But 
the terror of his name kept them in harbour, and Cochrane resolved to 
attack on land. The harbour of Valdivia was defended by a long 
chain of forts, some hundred pieces of artillery, and five thousand 
men. Cochrane landed with two hundred and fifty men and attacked 
the fort at the extreme end of the fortifications. As the enemy, 
driven from the first, were taking refuge in the next fort, he vigorously 
pursued them and entered with the fugitives. This plan he con- 
tinued to follow all along the line, and in the course of three hours 
all the forts, the artillery, and some thousand prisoners had been 
captured by two hundred and fifty well-led men. After taking this 
important position, Cochrane turned his attention to the Spanish 
fleet. There was one fine frigate, the Esmeralda, which he coveted. 
It was anchored in Callao Bay and defended by two batteries 
mounting one hundred and twenty heavy guns. He resolved to cut 
out the Zsmera/da and to burn all the other shipping in the port. 
As the frigate was directly under their own guns, it was obvious that, 
if the attack succeeded, the Spaniards could destroy their vessels 
before it could be towed out of harbour. Cochrane’s ingenious 
mind solved the problem. There were anchored close to the 
Esmeralda a British and an American man-of-war. He conjectured 
that, directly the firing commenced, both these vessels would hoist 
position lights, in order to avoid being fired on by the forts. Coch- 
rane made his arrangements accordingly. On November 5, 1820, 
he led his boats into Callao Bay. The crew of the Zsmeralda, 
though vastly out-numbering their assailants, were taken by surprise, 
and after a sharp struggle surrendered. The forts began firing, the 
foreign ships of war hoisted position lights, and at precisely the same 
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moment similar lights were run up to the masthead of the Zsmeralda. 
The Spanish gunners, confused by this, and uncertain of the where- 
abouts of their enemy, kept up an uncertain scattering fire on all 
three ships—the innocent American ship getting the worst of it. 
In the meantime the Zsmeralda was towed out of the harbour. 
Unfortunately Cochrane was wounded in boarding the Zsmeradda, . 
and his second in command was lacking in nerve. As a consequence 
the rest of the Spanish shipping was not fired, and this omission was 
a great trial to Cochrane. Perhaps, however, the happiest moment 
of Cochrane’s life, in spite of his wound, was when the crew of the 
British man-of-war manned their yards whilst the Zsmera/da was 
towed past and loudly cheered the gallant deed of their persecuted 
countryman. 

The loss of the Esmeralda was the death-blow to Spanish power 
in South America. A few months afterwards Lima surrendered, and 
there was then no organised force in the field against the Chilians. 
They began, however, to fight amongst themselves. General San 
Martin proclaimed himself Dictator of Peru and declined to pay the 
seamen unless they took the oath of allegiance to him. With great 
promptitude Cochrane sailed to Ancon and captured a large amount 
of treasure, which San Martin had deposited there. He paid the 
seamen their wages, giving General San Martin a much-needed 
lesson in common honesty. 

As Chili and Peru were now freed from Spanish misgovernment 
and were much more disposed to annoy than to pay their liberator, 
Cochrane, in 1822, resigned his post as Admiral. He immediately 
received invitations to enter the service of Brazil, Mexico, and Greece. 
After some delay he accepted the first-named offer, and in March 
1823 was appointed Admiral of the Brazilian Navy. The Portuguese 
were too contemptible an enemy to trouble him much, and his chief 
difficulties arose from the disorganisation of his Navy. After 
two years it was made efficient, the Portuguese were utterly 
defeated, and the Brazilians showed their gratitude to the 
foreigner who had saved them by withholding his pay. Cochrane 
resigned his post, and was requested by the Committee of Greek 
Independence to take command of the Greek Fleet. But this 
was too heavy a burden even for Cochrane to bear. There was 

no money, and the Greek sailors demanded pay in advance. When 
it was refused, nine-tenths of the Greek vessels sailed away to devote 
themselves to the more lucrative but less patriotic occupation of 
piracy. With an utterly inadequate and undisciplined force he 
could do nothing, and this expedition was Cochrane’s sole failure. 
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The Greeks had agreed to pay Cochrane 57,000/. for his services. 
The funds were embezzled by the Committee, and finally he received 
37,0004. in Greek stock which was worthless ; the balance was never 
paid. 

Cochrane’s feats of arms abroad had been the pride of all 
Englishmen. A feeling of indignation at the base treatment of the 
great sailor by the English Admiralty grew up in the country. 
When the Reform Government came into power Cochrane (now by 
his father’s death the Earl of Dundonald) received a free pardon and 
was reinstated in the Navy. In the same year he was gazetted 
Rear-Admiral and presented at the levée. He became Vice- 
Admiral in 1841, Commander-in-Chief of the West Indian and 
North American station in 1848, and Admiral in 1851. In 1847 he 
was reinstated in the Order of the Bath, from which he had been 
expelled under circumstances of great ignominy thirty years before. 
During his second term of service in the Navy, Cochrane did good 
work by experimenting with and agitating for steam propulsion of war 
vessels, His experiments and inventions were of great value to the 
Admiralty. When through old age he was compelled to retire, he 
devoted himself to the production of his famous book, “The Auto- 
biography of a Seaman,” a book of such intense interest and 
of such high literary ability that it adds lustre even to the name 
of Dundonald. It is dedicated in noble terms to the electors 
of Westminster, who had supported him for so many years 
through good and evil report. Unfortunately, this work was left 
unfinished at his death in 1860. Not till then was his banner of 
knighthood reinstated in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the last 
wrong the British Government had done him was undone. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, and, of the many famous 
seamen who lie there, we may well say none was more ingenious or 
courageous than the Earl of Dundonald. His exploits stand high in 
the multitude of noble deeds in our naval records ; the great wrongs 
that were done him are the blackest page in its annals. No tomb 
in the Abbey has a more pathetic interest. 

N. R. MARTIN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


ROM its last corporeal prison my spirit bade you an affectionate 
farewell. With the passing of 1905 I pass once again 
through the mystery of metempsychosis which has been my re- 
current destiny during one hundred and seventy-four years of sub- 
jective reality. The new body I have assumed? still fits a little 
like a new coat, which lacks the comfort and adaptability of the 
well-worn garment, and is aggressively stiff for the humps and 
hollows of the study chair. It has rather been shining in all the 
splendour of the drawing-room, making literary acquaintances in its 
new environment. The familiar talk over the table has been dis- 
placed for the moment for the more formal phrases of presentation. 
My new body has entered the circle where my old spirit found so 
many pleasant friends, and hopes to be admitted soon on the terms 
of conversational familiarity which the old one enjoyed. In its 
efforts to live up to the traditions of my spiritual longevity it hopes 
further to have the assistance of all the old contributors to my 
editorial pages, and of many new ones. And, lastly, it hopes always 
to deserve the simple definition of my standing in the world of 

letters—‘ Gentleman.” 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





